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Should You Give 


in the Sunday Collection ? 


HE question in the above title 

has to be answered in the in- 
nermost conscience of every individ- 
ual wage-earning Catholic. There are 
many who answer it with faith and 
generosity and a spirit of cheerful 
sacrifice. There are some whose con- 
sciences prove to be uninformed or 
misinformed by the answer they give, 
and who need to ponder some of 
the thoughts presented here. There 
are some whose consciences are lax, 
because they answer the question 
with a shrug or “don’t care” smile, 
and act as if there were very little 
or no obligation whatsoever. 

It is not our intention in this arti- 
cle to scold or berate any persons for 
what they are doing or not doing 
about the Sunday collection. We 
merely want to offer some reasonable 
considerations to all Catholics, on 
the basis of which they may judge 
themselves and decide on their own 
plan of conduct. We shall present 
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Have you ever seriously 
asked this question of 
yourself? Have you ever 
pondered all the angles 
that are involved in 
answering it rightly? If 
not, do so now. 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


our thoughts under three heads: 
1. Why you should give to the 
Church at all. 2. How you should 
give. 3. How much you should give. 


1. Why You Should Give. 

Many pages could be written on 
this subject, but all the reasons un- 
derlying your obligation to give to 
your parish church may be reduced 
to three. 

A. Scriptural reasons. All through 
history God has wanted temples to 
be built in which His people might 
honor and offer sacrifice to Him, and 
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has chosen priests to serve those 
temples and to be supported by the 
people. 

In the Old Testament God desig- 
nated the kind of temple He wanted 
built, set up a lineage of priests to 
represent the people in offering sac- 
rifice, and even directed that one- 
tenth of the material income of all 
His subjects be set aside for the wor- 
ship of God in the temple. 


In the New Testament, Christ estab- 
lished a religion that would require 
priests to represent Him, churches 
in which the Mass and the sacra- 
ments might be fittingly enacted, 
schools in which His command, 
“Teach all nations,” might be ful- 
filled. Obviously He intended that 
the support of priests, churches and 
schools should come from the people 
who believed in Him and the religion 
He had founded for them. St. Paul 
speaks clearly of the necessary col- 
lections that must be taken up among 
the faithful, and of the support due 
to priests who serve the altar. 


B. Reasons of obedience to the au- 
thority of Christ’s Church. The 
Church clearly commands all loyal 
Catholics to contribute to the sup- 
port of their pastors, which means 
support not only of the priest him- 
self, but of the church, rectory, 
school and convent that are under 
the jurisdiction of the pastor. 

It is hardly possible for anyone to 
call himself a good Catholic if, hav- 
ing any income whatsoever, he com- 
pletely flouts this definite law of the 
Catholic Church whereby he is com- 
manded to contribute to the support 
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of his parish. One can also make 
himself undeserving of the title of 
good Catholic by the smallness of his 
contributions in proportion to his 
means. 


C. Reasons of common sense. To 
the understanding Catholic, the par- 
ish is his link with the whole Mystical 
Body of Christ; it is a home for his 
soul, because there His soul is born 
into grace, healed of the disease of 
sin, educated and fortified for his 
battle with the world, fed, daily if he 
wishes, on the Body and Blood of 
Christ Himself. It is the place where 
he gives the kind of adoration to 
God that God has asked for through 
the sacrifice of the Mass. 


Therefore, just as he loves the 
home in which he lives with his fam- 
ily, so he loves the home where he 
and his family find immediate access 
to God. If he loves God and seeks 
God’s glory, he wants God to be 
loved and honored not only by his 
words, but by the very appearance 
of the parish plant — the church, 
school, rectory, convent — that are 
dedicated to God. With his fellow 
parishioners he calls these buildings 
“ours,” in the sense that they are the 
people’s gift to God. He calls his 
priests by the name “father,” be- 
cause they have no family in the 
strict sense other than their people. 


He grieves, therefore, if his parish 
is in debt. He grieves if some of its 
buildings are inadequate and run 
down. He knows that he is not re- 
sponsible alone for paying the debts 
and putting up the needed buildings. 
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He knows he is one of many who 
share that responsibility. He knows 
that none of the sharers need go 
without plenty of food, or any other 
of the necessities of life, to do their 
share. But he does want to do his 
share. Since it is for God, he knows 


that he cannot possibly lose by doing 
his share. 


2. How You Should Give. 

There is only one right answer to 
this question: You should give ac- 
cording to the method officially es- 
tablished in your parish for receiving 
support from its people. 

In most parishes in America to- 
day, the official method of accepting 
church support is through the Sun- 
day envelope system. At the begin- 
ning of the year every wage-earner 
in the parish is given 52 envelopes, 
one for each Sunday of the year, and 
sometimes a few extras for the holy- 
days that fall in the week. In most 
places these are dropped into the 
collection basket when the usher 
makes his rounds during Mass. In 
some places there is a receptacle 
near each door of the church into 
which a parishioner may drop his 


envelope as he enters or leaves the 
church, 


Wherever this is the official sys- 
tem it should be used by every wage- 
earning Catholic in the parish, be- 
cause it is blessed by obedience and 
keeps the parishioner on the active 
rolls of the parish. Moreover it is 
orderly and equitable for all. 

However two things must be noted 
about this system. First, there is 
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scarcely a parish in the land, surely 
not a single large one, in which all 
wage-earning parishioners use the 
designated envelopes for their con- 
tributions to the parish. The number 
of failures ranges from 40 percent 
in some cases to 20 percent, and in 
rare cases to ten. Thus 40 or 20 or 
10 wage-earning parishioners out of 
100 refuse to go along with the au- 
thorities in their parish and the ma- 
jority of their fellow parishioners. 


The second thing to be noted is 
the kind of argument that is used by 
those who refuse to use the enve- 
lopes, either in their own hearts, or 
sometimes in open self-defense be- 
fore others. They say: “I prefer to 
make my offerings secretly, in an open 
collection of loose money, not in an 
envelope with my name on it. I don’t 
want the pastor to know what I’m 
giving to the parish. I don’t want the 
bother of putting my offering in an 
envelope every Sunday.” Surely it is 
most difficult not to assume that 
these persons want to hide, not their 
generous offerings, but the ungener- 
ousness of their usual offering. 


Some people take an outspoken 
stand against Sunday envelope col- 
lections on the ground that in their 
parish an annual report is published 
in which each wage-earning parish- 
ioner’s name is published with the 
amount that he gave in his envelopes 
during the year. 

There are, indeed, arguments 
against this practice. The chief one- 
is that, even if everybody in the par- 
ish were doing his share, according 
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to his means, in supporting the par- 
ish, the lists would reveal the secret 
of the comparative incomes of peo- 
ple, a secret that Americans like to 
hide from their neighbors. But it 
cannot be said that all parishioners 
in every parish do their share. Some 
cannot give very much, and some 
refuse to give what they can and 
should. It is these latter who prefer 
to have their names appear in the 
parish annual report with nothing in 
the way of contribution recorded, 
rather than with the piddling sum 
they actually would have given if 
they had used the envelopes. 


The same human respect that a 
few individuals fall back on as a rea- 
son for not using Sunday envelopes, 
might better be channelled into the 
cause of inspiring a more loyal ful- 
fillment of their duty to their parish. 
God never forbade us to permit nat- 
ural motives to bolster up our spirit- 
ual motives. If I know, for example, 
that my name will be published with 
what I give to my parish in a year, 
I may be influenced by the thought 
of not wanting to appear to be a 
free-rider, or a non-giver, or a 
“cheapskate” before my fellow par- 
ishioners. But I can always smother 
that natural motive with a direct will 
act and intention whereby I make my 
offering to God, not merely to gain 
stature before my fellow men. 


A parish is like a family, and it is 
good that all the members of a fam- 
ily know what each is doing for the 
good of the family. That is basically 
the reason for the publication of an- 
nual reports in parishes. And we feel 
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sure that there is more pity than an- 
ger for the persons whose names ap- 
pear year after year in the reports 
with $.00 after them as their con- 
tribution for the year. 


Whatever your feelings about all 
these matters, whatever your person- 
al ideas about Sunday envelope col- 
lections, and the good or bad of de- 
tailed annual reports, don’t be a 
rebel against authority, an outsider 
in the midst of your own parish fam- 
ily, a man who, if he cannot call the 
signals, refuses to play at all. Use the 
envelopes every Sunday of the year. 


3. How Much You Should Give. 

This is the hardest question to an- 
swer. No one can approach giving an 
answer to it without knowing that he 
is going to offend someone. Yet we 
can think reasonably about it, and 
perhaps consider angles that have 
never struck many people at all. 

First of all, let’s look frankly at 
some of the responses that people 
give to the above question, either in 
words or through the actual decisiens 
they make when they contribute to 
their parish. 


Some say: “This is my own busi- 
ness. I give what I please to give, and 
no one has a right to check me on 
what I choose to give.” 


But it is not quite that simple. 
There is more than the element of 
pure charity in the obligation of giv- 
ing to one’s parish, and something 
more than the complete freedom ar- 
gued for here. There is a bond of 
justice and equity between a man 
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and his parish and also his fellow 
parishioners. To probe that bond, he 
has to ask himself questions like 
these: “What does my parish need? 
What do I owe to my parish for the 
spiritual opportunities it gives me? 
What standard or example should I 
give to my fellow parishioners, so 
that taken together all our contribu- 
tions would provide for the needs of 
our parish?” 


Some say: “For 25 years I have 
been giving 50c or $1.00 a Sunday 
to my parish. There are many who 
have done less. I see no need of 
changing the amount of my contribu- 
tions now.” 


This is an exceedingly unrealistic at- 
titude to take. Everybody knows that 
everything that can be bought costs 
twice as much today as it did 25 
years ago. A family has to budget 
more for food, for clothing, for in- 
surance, for recreation, for taxes — 
for everything, than it did 25 years 
ago. Should not this fact be taken 
into consideration in contributing to 
one’s parish? Especially since incomes 
have generally gone up even more 
than the cost of living? 


Some say: “J give just as much as 
many of my fellow parishioners give.” 

The trouble with this standard is 
that anyone, in any parish, can pick 
out a number of fellow parishioners 
who give the least and make that his 
standard. A man with an income of 
$25,000 a year can say that he need 
give no more than the $4000 a year 
factory workers in his parish. A man 
with no children to support on 
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$5000 a year can say he need give 
no more than the wife with eight 
children to support on $5000 a year. 


Some say: “I’m disgusted with all 
the talk about money in my parish 
and my reaction is to give less than 
I probably could.” 


This means letting one’s feelings, 
even one’s baser feelings, rule one. 
The feeling of resentment should be 
a temptation, not a cause for action. 
If a pastor is guilty of imprudence in 
the manner and frequency with which 
he talks about the parochial need for 
support, a parishioner certainly does 
not please God or help the cause in 
any way by adding to the pastor’s 
imprudence his own neglect of duty. 
If he is doing his duty, he should 
pray for those who are not, and who 
are causing the worried pastor to 
seem over-concerned about money. 


All these are incorrect or wrong 
ways of facing up to the question of 
how much should be given in the 
Sunday collection. It is equally in- 
correct to take the position that, as 
long as one does not have a high 
enough income to provide all that he 
would like to provide for his family, 
he need give very little to his parish. 
The right attitude is that giving to 
parish support should be an essential 
part of every Catholic budget, even 
when the budget is small. 


What percentage of a Catholic’s 
weekly income should be given to 
the support of his parish? Let’s put 
it in terms of minimums and maxi- 
mums, 








The basic minimum should be two 
percent of a weekly income. Thus 
even a graduate from high school, 
starting out in a new job at $50 a 
week, should not consider giving 
anything less than a dollar a Sunday 
to his parish. Thus a father of a fam- 
ily, making $100 a week, but with 
many pressing obligations, should 
not even consider that he can spirit- 
ually afford to give less than $2.00 
a week to his parish collection. This 
minimum should be part of his bud- 
get for his family, just as food, cloth- 
ing, insurance and recreation are 
provided for in his budget. 


We have before us several parish 
financial reports. In every one of 
them it is clear that many wage-earn- 
ing parishioners are not giving this 
minimum of two percent of their in- 
come. Fifty dollars and less are a too 
frequent total of a year’s contribu- 
tions from many persons who earn 
much more than fifty dollars a week. 

What is the maximum? What is 
the ideal? Certainly we can do no 
better than take a clue from the Bible 
itself, in which God demanded at 
times ten percent of their material 
income from all His chosen people. 
There are Protestant sects that will 
accept no less than this Biblical 
standard from their members, and 
who get it not only from the rich, but 
also from low income groups. It 
seems rather shameful that in Cath- 
olic circles this Biblical ideal, still 


followed by some whom Catholics 
believe to possess only the partial 
truth about Christ, can hardly be 
brought up without the risk of scorn 
from those listening. 


While youthful wage earners on 
low salaries and fathers of families 
working for average factory salaries 
of $80 to $90 a week may be said to 
be doing their share by giving the 
minimum of two percent, there are 
innumerable Catholics who could 
and should establish their level of 
giving at closer to five percent than 
two. Tax laws favor such a standard, 
so that a man earning $10,000 a 
year should find it no great hardship 
and consider it part duty and part 
privilege to give $10 a Sunday to the 
support of his parish. His five per- 
cent a week would add up to about 
$500 a year, a figure not very often 
seen after the names of even well-to- 
do Catholics on parish rolls. 


If something near these standards 
could be approached in all Catholic 
parishes, then the presently over- 
whelming problem of providing new 
parishes and new schools for an ex- 
panding population would turn out 
to be no problem at all. Money 
would scarcely ever be mentioned 
from pulpits, and Catholics would 
find themselves growing rapidly in 
spiritual stature as a result of the 
graces their generosity to God would 
earn. 





When success turns a person’s head, he’s facing failure. 


Nagging woman: One who keeps a swivel tongue in her head. 
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Help Clean up the Mails! 


The American people cannot afford to be 
complacent about filth in the mails, 
because dealers in smut now brazenly solicit 
teen-agers and even young children, 
by sending their material indiscriminately 
and without conscience into our 
home mail boxes. 


M. J. Huser, C.SS.R. 


FEW weeks ago the United 

States Post Office Department 
sent out a news release in which 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield was quoted as saying that 
the American public can halt the na- 
tion’s half-billion-dollar-a-year traffic 
in mail order obscenity. 

Appealing for public support in 
his intensified war on “barons of ob- 
scenity who are brazenly violating our 
homes and soliciting our children,” 
the Postmaster General said, “the 
people themselves hold the final an- 
swer because they can put these filth 
merchants out of business.” 

Within the past few months we 
have received a number of letters 
from our readers telling about ob- 
scene and smutty advertisements and 
other like matter received in the 
mails and asking what could be done 
about it. Here, according to Mr. 
Summerfield, is what should be done 
if obscene mail or advertisements so- 
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liciting its purchase appears unre- 
quested in your home mail box: 

1. Save all materials received, in- 

cluding the envelopes and all enclos- 
ures, 
2. Report the matter immediately 
to your local postmaster and turn 
the materials over to him. (You may 
mail in your complaint and the evi- 
dence if you wish.) 

3. Stand ready to sign a formal 
complaint and testify, if criminal ac- 
tion should be necessary. 


Mr. Summerfield said that public 
cooperation at this time is particu- 
larly important because, the Federal 
Government is armed with a new 
law which makes it possible to prose- 
cute mail order filth dealers in local 
area courts. Formerly they could be 
prosecuted only at the point of origin 
of this material — usually a few big 
cities where obscene mail dealers 
have taken sanctuary behind legal 
technicalities and liberal court in- 
terpretation of what is obscene. Now, 
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under the new law, distributors of 
obscenity can be prosecuted in the 
communities where the material is 
received and where the damage is 
done. 


“The Post Office Department,” 
Mr. Summerfield told Congress re- 
cently, “is pressing the use of this 
new legislation to the fullest possible 
extent. The first case presented fol- 
lowing passage of the amended legis- 
lation was at Boise, Idaho, and re- 
lated to mailings made in California 
and Oregon, addressed for delivery 
at Grace, Idaho. The offenders, a 
man and wife, each received a ten- 
year prison sentence and fine. Other 
cases of similar nature are now pend- 
ing before United States Attorneys 
from whom positive responses have 
been received.” 


N addition to criminal prosecution, 

the Post Office Department can 
take administrative action through its 
General Counsel’s office in many 
cases by moving to bar smutty ma- 
terials from the United States mails. 
Here, too, prompt reporting by the 
public can speed investigation by 
postal inspectors and bring about 
faster corrective action. 


In either case — criminal action 
or administrative procedure — the 
Post Office Department has a record 
of thorough, prompt action. 

“During the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1958,” Mr. Summerfield 
reported, “postal inspectors conduct- 
ed 4,000 separate investigations re- 
lating to the mailing of obscene and 
pornographic matter and caused the 


arrest of 293 persons. This is an in- 
crease of 45% over the previous year 
and is the highest on record. Investi- 
gations and prosecutions during the 
current year to date are substantially 
higher than those of last year. Dur- 
ing the same period of time, the fiscal 
year of 1958, the General Counsel 
issued 92 unlawful orders barring the 
use of the mails.” 


Public complaints are so vital to 
prosecution, Mr. Summerfield added, 
because the “filth factories” take ad- 
vantage of “one of the nation’s most 
cherished privileges to carry on their 
smutty trade — the uncensored letter 
(first class mail) — which is not sub- 
ject to inspection.” 


“The American people cannot af- 
ford to be complacent about filth in 
the mails because dealers in smut no 
longer surreptitiously serve only a 
few adults,” Mr. Summerfield stated. 
“They brazenly solicit teen-agers and 
even young children, sending their 
material indiscriminately and without 
conscience into our home mail 
boxes.” 


The Post Office Department has 
cases in which teen-agers wrote away 
for auto parts and received, some 
time later, “sex instructions” adver- 
tisements; of graduating classes’ 
whose names were taken from news- 
papers by filth merchants who cir- 
cularized every member of the class; 
of youngsters who wrote in for model 
airplane catalogs, or a set of stamps, 
and later received information about 
films portraying sex and perversion. 

Materials offered to youngsters in- 
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clude filthy films and books, dirty 
pictures, slides and related filth, ad- 
vertised in highly objectionable cir- 
culars sent indiscriminately to homes 
all over the country. 


Postal authorities all over the na- 
tion have received complaints about 


public awareness of the problem, as 
well as the new laws and growing co- 
operation by newspapers and other 
public media in publicizing the prob- 
lem have given us an unparalleled 
opportunity now to eradicate this so- 
cial and moral blight upon the na- 
tion.” 


obscenity in the mails from leading 
clergymen, school groups, newspaper 
editors and alarmed parents. 


We urge our readers to keep this 
article for the information contained 
in it so that if they receive any mail 
of this kind, they will know what 
steps they can take to help clean up 
our mails. | 


“T am making this special appeal 
now,” Mr. Summerfield concluded, 
“because I believe that increasing 





MAN IN A BOX 


Every Saturday night, and other times too, Catholics may easily find in 
their churches an example of heroic patience. It is the weary priest who sits 
in the cramped and stuffy space of the confessional box. 

Many Catholics love to go to Mass, to Benediction, to listen to good ser- 
mons, and especially to receive Our Lord in Holy Communion. But few 
Catholics ever say they love to go to confession. And you can bet that the 
priest doesn’t enjoy hearing confessions any more than we enjoy confessing 
our sins to him, though undoubtedly he does see compensation in the peace 
and grace he brings to men. 

Standing in the confession line, perhaps with some impatient person push- 
ing ahead of us, we are annoyed and anxious to get it over with. But at the 
worst we have soon finished, say a short penance and then walk out into the 
cool night air. 

Let’s give a thought to the priest, who has sat patiently in his hot box for 
hours — and will sit there for more. It’s a distasteful duty, even though it 
does carry with it the satisfaction of making people ready for Holy Communion 
the next morning. 

It is rare that a priest, in or out of the pulpit, will complain of the trials 
of the confessional, but sometimes one will ask a penitent to “say a little 
prayer for me.” 

It would be a holy and wholesome thought to add to our prayers a petition 
for our confessor, and for all the priests who wait for us in confessionals, 
ready to listen to our petty and shameful deeds and through the power of 
God grant us absolution and the peace of mind that goes with it. 

Catholic Men 


A night-club is a place where the tables are reserved and the patrons many 
times are not. 
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of 
Professional People 


The Lawyer and Pious Bequests 


ROBLEM: I am a lawyer, and 

sometimes I am asked to draw up 
a will for a Catholic who wishes to 
leave a sum of money in favor of re- 
ligion — either as a gift to a diocese or 
parish or religious community or as 
stipends for Masses. Are there any 
special points to be observed in incor- 
porating such bequests in the will? 


OLUTION: A lawyer called on to 

draw up a will containing be- 
quests for pious causes, such as de- 
scribed by our correspondent, should 
take care to see that all the require- 
ments prescribed by civil law for the 
transmission of such bequests are ob- 
served. For example, in some states the 
law will not permit a non-incorporated 
society to inherit, so that a bequest 
might have to be willed to some indi- 
vidual rather than to a group, such as 
a religious community. Moreover, if 
bequests are made to some person or 
religious society in another state or 
country, the lawyer should familiarize 
himself with the particular laws of in- 
heritance in this other jurisdiction. 


Furthermore, it is usually advisable 
that a pious bequest be not determined 
for a particular purpose. In other 
words, it is best that there be no 
“strings” attached to it. Thus, it might 
happen that at the same time two per- 
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sons in a parish bequeath a sum of 
money for a new organ for the 
church — and the pastor would have 
to encounter the difficult situation of 
buying two new organs! In the event 
that the testator wishes to determine 
the purpose of the gift, he should first 
consult the bishop or priest or reli- 
gious superior who will benefit by the 
gift, in order that there will be no dif- 
ficulties or complications when the 
time comes for the terms of the will 
to be executed. 

Sometimes a person wishes to leave 
a sum of money to a bishop or priest 
without determining whether the gift 
is intended for this clergyman person- 
ally or for the needs of his diocese or 
parish. The lawyer should see to it that 
the wish of his client on this point be 
clearly expressed in the will. 


If a Catholic desires to leave a leg- 
acy to a religious, whether priest, 
brother or sister, he should know 
whether this individual will be allowed 
to have it personally or must transmit 
it to his or her community. This mat- 
ter depends on whether the commun- 
ity has simple or solemn vows, wheth- 
er there are any special rules in the 
community concerning legacies, etc. 
The lawyer should make inquiries on 
this matter, in order that he may ad- 
vise his client correctly. 
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When a Catholic wishes to leave a 
sum of money as stipends for Masses, 
the lawyer should take care that all 
the necessary details are expressed 
clearly in the will. If a person wills 
“$1000 for Masses” the legacy is too 
vague. Does he wish high Masses or 
low Masses? What amount does he 
wish applied as a stipend for each 
Mass? For what intentions are the 
Masses to be celebrated? To what priest 
or religious community does he wish 
the stipends to be transmitted? 


Church law prescribes that when 
money for Mass stipends is given in 
this indefinite manner, as many low 
Masses are to be celebrated as corre- 
spond to the stipend assigned to a low 
Mass in the place where the testator 
resided, unless there is some indica- 
tion to the contrary. Sometimes this 
procedure imposes on the priest who 
accepts the stipends a far greater bur- 
den than the testator anticipated or 
wished, but the Church has passed this 
ruling in order not to deprive the donor 
of any spiritual benefit to which he 
might be entitled. 

The lawyer can prevent such incon- 
veniences by incorporating all the re- 


quisite details about the stipends in the 
will. If time permits, he or the testator 
would do well by contacting the priest 
or the religious community to whom 
the stipends are to be willed, and com- 
ing to an understanding with them. 
Above all, a person should not leave 
a sum of money for Masses to be said 
in perpetuity or over a very long time 
without first consulting the bishop or 
pastor or religious superior to whom it 
will be consigned. 

The Catholic Church needs the gen- 
erosity of the faithful to keep up its 
works of charity, education and wor- 
ship. Hence, it is most commendable 
for a Catholic, when he realizes that 
death may soon strike him, to will 
some of his estate to the Church’s 
works of charity, education or worship. 
Unfortunately, relatives sometimes con- 
test a legacy of this kind because some 
technicality was lacking. A good Cath- 
olic lawyer can do his part toward aid- 
ing the Church and religion to obtain 
the full benefit of such gifts by equip- 
ping himself to draw up a will the 
terms of which are clear and incon- 
testable. 

Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 





BUILD IT! 

Home is the laugh of a baby, the song of a mother, the strength of a 
father, warmth of loving hearts, light from happy eyes, kindness, loyalty, 
comradeship. Home is the first school and the first church for the young. 
Here they learn what is right, what is good and what is kind. Home is where 
they go for comfort when they are hurt or sick, where joy is shared and 
sorrow eased, where fathers and mothers are respected and loved and where 
children are wanted. Where money is not as important as loving kindness. 
Where even the teakettle sings from happiness. That is home. God bless it! 

Companion of St. Francis and St. Anthony 





Some people are no good at counting calories and they have the figures 


to prove it. 
July, 1959 
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Big Saints! Little Words! 


The adventures of the Lone Ranger 
would sound like the story 


St. Paul 


of how to make a cream-puff 
next to the story of 


the adventures of St. Paul. 


F. M. Leg, C.SS.R. 


OST likely, dear children, you 

have heard the word — MIS- 
SIONARY. Tonight we are going to 
talk about the greatest missionary of 
them all — St. Paul. 

St. Paul was lucky because he 
knew St. Peter and the other special 
helpers of Jesus, and he lived with 
them and heard them talk about the 
things our Lord did when He was 
alive. So St. Paul should know what 
he is talking about. 

At first St. Paul did not like our 
Lord (at that time he did not actual- 
ly know who our Lord was and St. 
Paul wasn’t a saint yet) so he kept 
on hurting people who loved our 
Lord. 

Well, anyway, he was on the way 
to a city called Damascus this day to 
hurt some more Christians, and that 
was the day that Jesus made up his 
mind that He had had just about 
enough of this. So Jesus knocked St. 
Paul off his horse with lots of light- 
ning and thunder in order to put 
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some sense into his head. (Of course, 
St. Paul, as I told you, is not yet a 
saint. ) 

Also, our Lord made St. Paul 
blind. 

But our Lord loved St. Paul, so 
he gave him back his eyesight and 
he could see again. He gave him an- 
other kind of sight, too, and then 
St. Paul could see that everybody 
should become a Christian and 
should get to understand that Jesus 
was God and that they should all 
love Him. From then on St. Paul 
really worked for our Lord. 

By now, everybody has heard of 
the adventures of the Lone Ranger. 
Actually, the Lone Ranger’s life 
would sound like the recipe for a 
cream-puff next to the life of St. Paul. 
(All right, Mommy, explain “recipe” 
to them! ) 

Well, anyhow, just to give you an 
idea! St. Paul was shipwrecked three 
times, and he still came up looking 
for souls for our Lord. About eight 
or nine times he stood there while 
they beat him with a whip; but St. 
Paul went through it all because he 
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figured that this was the price he had 
to pay for working for our Lord. 

Most likely St. Paul’s toughest 
time was when those people followed 
him into that man’s house in Damas- 
cus to kill him. But St. Paul got away 
because the man in this house loved 
Jesus, and he let St. Paul down from 
the house in a basket that was tied 
to a rope. The house was on the 
very edge of the city, and so St. Paul 
got away. 


Sometimes on Sunday you hear the 
priest reading the epistle (epistle 
means letter). If you notice, most of 
the time these epistles are letters of 
St. Paul that he wrote back to the 
places where he had preached about 
our Lord. Tomorrow, get out your 
geography map and take a look at 
the Mediterranean Sea and find all 
the places where St. Paul preached. 
(Not now! Tomorrow, I said!) You 
will find places like Corinth, Ephesus, 
Colossae, Thessalonica — and on 
they go! He wrote to these people 
just like our bishop writes letters to 
us and the priest reads them in 
church on Sunday. 


And now, to tell you the greatest 
thing about St. Paul! 

He got to see heaven! 

You might think that he would 
have come back and have given us 
an exact picture of what heaven 
looked like; you know, golden streets 
and all that. But it was so beautiful 
that St. Paul couldn’t even talk — 
or write — in our way. So here is 
the way he put it (your Bible has 
this): “Eye has not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor has it entered into the 
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mind of man to conceive the things 
God has prepared for those who 
love Him.” 


I GUESS that by this time you 

have been wondering why St. 
Paul used the word not so much, as 
when he says, “Eye has NOT seen, 
NOR has ear heard.” Actually heav- 
en was so beautiful that St. Paul did 
not know what to say. But really, he 
is telling you to build up all the mar- 
velous things that your eyes ever 
saw, and when you have your own 
picture of the prettiest of everything, 
well, St. Paul still says, “Go on back 
and read what I wrote. Your eye has 
not yet seen.” And then he goes on 
to say that you can put together all 
the loveliest songs that you ever 
heard and that his answer will still 
be waiting for you in print: “Ear has 
not heard.” 


And finally this great missionary 
tells you that you may go on build- 
ing your finest castles in Spain and 
that you may pile on top of each oth- 
er the most beautiful places you 
would ever like to see, and when all 
the building is finished, St. Paul 
would charmingly tell you to go back 
and read what he wrote: “It has not 
yet even entered into your mind the 
things that God has prepared for 
those who love Him.” 

Well, that’s about it, young ones. 
And now, let’s say a Hail Mary for 
all the priests and sisters and broth- 
ers and their helpers who are trying 
to be other St. Pauls — a long way 
from home. 

Now go to sleep. 

But say that Hail Mary first! 
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Problems of Single People 





Mental Prayer for Single Persons 
Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


HERE are two important reasons 

why the practice of mental pray- 
er should be adopted by the unmar- 
ried, whether their being unmarried is 
a result of their free choice, or a re- 
sult of circumstances representing God’s 
will for them. 


The first is that this is one of the 
only adequate means of escape from 
the influence of the false attitudes of 
the world toward older single people, 
and of protection against the dangers 
of self-pity and self-indulgence that the 
influence of the world can create for 
them. The world speaks a different 
language from the language of God. 
The world judges things by purely tem- 
poral and earthly standards. That is 
why there is no way for older single 
people to escape gathering the impres- 
sion from the world’s attitude toward 
them that, because they do not have 
the temporal benefits of marriage, they 
should be frustrated, unhappy, miser- 
able. God takes an eternal view of 
human affairs, and God’s views can be 
learned and made effective as princi- 
ples of action only through mental 
prayer. 


The second reason for the impor- 
tance of mental prayer, which is really 
a revealed application of the first, is 
that St. Paul stated so clearly (1st Cor- 
inthians, 7:34) that an unmarried per- 
son can much more easily live close 
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to God than one who is married. Cer- 
tainly he did not mean that all un- 
married persons live closer to God than 
the married, because he knew, as we 
know today, that there are always sin- 
gle persons whose lives are very selfish 
and worldly. He meant that, if single 
persons desire and try to live a deep- 
ly spiritual life, their freedom from the 
care of a spouse and a family will 
render this easy. The desire and the at- 
tempt can be manifested in a habit of 
mental prayer. 


What is mental prayer? It is relaxed, 
silent, friendly communing with God. 
This requires three things. 

1. Setting aside some time each day 
for mental prayer. To do this, one has 
to get over the hurdle which imme- 
diately presents itself to many in these 
words: “I have no time. I am too busy. 
There are too many things to be done.” 
Being active and busy, even if it were 
always in works of charity, cannot pos- 
sibly supply for the need of mental 
prayer. Moreover, the greater one’s 
activity, the more loudly will one hear 
the voice of the world patronizing, pity- 
ing, even condemning one for being 
single. It is absolutely necessary that 
some time be set aside for listening to 
what God has to say, to hear the things 
that contradict the world to its face. 


2. Stimulating the mind to enter in- 
to the mind of God. This can be done 
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by a bit of reading from the Gospels, 
or the Imitation of Christ, or any in- 
spiring spiritual book. If one already 
knows the Gospels well, it can be done 
simply by thinking of some of the 
scenes in the life of Christ, and of His 
words and actions that are so directly 
contrary to the spirit of the world. It 
can be done by entering a church on 
the way home from work, and simply 
letting the tremendous fact of Christ’s 
living presence in the tabernacle im- 
press itself upon the mind. 


3. Letting the mind and heart, in 
response to the thoughts that have been 
awakened about Christ’s nearness, His 
teachings, His eternal view of all things, 
express themselves in silent affections, 
resolves and petitions. No one can get 
close to Christ without loving Him; no 
one can love Him without resolving 
to do what He said should be done for 
one’s happiness; no one can resolve 
to do what Christ wants him to do 
without immediately realizing that the 


resolve will never bear fruit without 
the help of God, and therefore with- 
out pleas for that help. 


It is not possible and it is not im- 
portant that we try to change the 
world’s false and foolish notions about 
older single people. What is important 
and necessary is that single persons 
learn to smile pityingly at the world 
because they have found a reason for 
their existence and their state in the 
mind of God, and knowing that they 
are beloved in His sight, find, like St. 
Augustine, that they have need of noth- 
ing else. 


This is what mental prayer can do 
for the single. Let a time for it be 
chosen, and a stimulating book, and 
then let the heart speak out its affec- 
tions, resolves and prayers. Only then 
will St. Paul’s words be fulfilled, that 
the one who is without a wife or a 
husband is concerned only with the 
things of God. 





THE ABBEY AND THE CATHEDRAL 


Many American Catholics are confused by references to Catholics 
being married in Westminster Cathedral. The confusion results from 
their getting it mixed with Westminster Abbey, formerly a Catholic 
edifice but since the revolt of Henry VIII a Protestant church. West- 
minster Abbey is first mentioned as a church in the seventh century; 
there was a community of Benedictines there in 1055 when Edward the 
Confessor started the present Abbey. The Abbey was suppressed by 
Henry VIII in 1539, and the following year it was made the Cathedral 
of the Anglican See. The Kings of England are crowned and famous 
English leaders are interred there. 

Westminster Cathedral, on the other hand, is the church of the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, which includes a large part of London and some 
of its suburbs. First discussed a century ago, after the restoration of the 
hierarchy, it was finally started in 1895 by Cardinal Vaughan and com- 
pleted in 1902. Westminster is one of the great cathedrals of the world; 
its campanile tower, 284 feet high, is said to be the highest point in 
London. 

N. Y. Catholic News 
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A Redemptorist from America describes a Sunday- 
afternoon papal ceremony attended by people 
‘*from every nation under heaven.”’ 


United Nations: 


Catholic Style 


OUR-THIRTY Sunday afternoon, 
a fair, mild, winter afternoon in 
Rome. Friends had been writing 
from home in the Midwest about the 
terrific winter they were having there: 
blizzards, zero, icy highways; snow 
piled head high, people walking sin- 
gle file between the drifts on the side- 
walks of Chicago. Here there had 
been brilliant Roman sunshine every 
day for weeks, with just enough snap 
in the air to make it invigorating. 
And now, this mid-February Sunday 
afternoon, at 16:30 o'clock, all 
Rome, it seemed, was afoot and 
headed for St. Mary Major’s. The 
Holy Father, Good Pope John, was 
to arrive at 5:00 o’clock (17:00 
hours), to preside at the official clos- 
ing ceremony of the Lourdes year 
commemorating the apparitions of 
the Mother of God to St. Bernadette 
in 1858. 

The wide avenues and the square 
around St. Mary Major had been 
closed to vehicles, and the people 
thronged toward the basilica down 
the middle of the street: men, 
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women, children; priests in their cas- 
socks and flat hats (or in the increas- 
ingly popular beret); monks in robes 
of all colors and cuts: tonsured 
monks, barefooted monks, bearded 
monks; young monks and old monks; 
white, black, and brown monks; 
monks on this new winter Pentecost 
“from every nation under heaven.” 
And of course, sisters, sisters, sisters: 
sisters in so many bewilderingly dif- 
ferent headdresses and garbs that it 
made one think of the old Roman 
saying that surely one of the things 
the good Lord alone knows is how 
many orders of sisters there are in 
the Church of God. 


A few privileged autos were slow- 
ly making their way through the 
crowd massing on the square around 
the basilica, evidently the cars of 
Very Important Persons to take part 
in the ceremony: prelates, officials, 
grand knights of this or that papal 
order, ambassadors and commanding 
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officers. The cars looked huge, al- 
though closer inspection proved that 
there were only one or the other of a 
really large make. But ordinarily it 
is the little Italian and German cars 
that dash around the streets in Rome, 
twisting and turning and stopping on 
a dime (like water bugs on a pond, 
it seems to the dazed stranger from 
America). So now the slow-moving, 
shiny, black Chevrolets and Fords 
looked like Lincolns and Cadillacs. 


I held my bDiglietto in my hand as 
I edged through the crowd. It was a 
good one, entitling me to a bit of 
standing room (there are no seats to 
speak of at these papal functions ex- 
cept for ambassadors and the heads 
of royal families) very near the papal 
altar. A friend who had a friend had 
secured it for me, a piece of paper 
about six inches by four of a nice 
pink color. There was writing upon 
it, of course; but the color was the 
important thing. There had been no 
charge for it, nor for any of the oth- 
er white or red or green or purple 
bigliettos; but you had to know your 
way around Rome to get any one of 
them, and you had to have a friend 
at court to get the better ones. 


So I let my pink biglietto be seen 
discreetly as I neared the great portal 
of St. Mary Major, and there I was 
told I must go round to a side door. 
Here there was a trickle of VIPs go- 
ing in; the guards too were no longer 
ordinary soldiers, but elderly gentle- 
men of distinction, some in glittering 
uniform, some in evening dress 
adorned with imposing medals and 
ribbons. At sight of an ordinary- 
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looking American priest attempting 
to crash the gate, they were prone to 
hold up the restraining hand, but a 
glimpse of the pink biglietto, and 
they bowed with disconcerting re- 
spectfulness and urged him in. 


Through a kind of tunnel, then, 
with more distinguished ushers along 
the way, and an occasional guards- 
man seven feet tall (it seemed) in 
some resplendent and exotic uniform, 
all yielding to the magic of the pink 
biglietto. Then up and out into the 
basilica, and into the midst of a great 
crowd milling near the front door. 
Again the restraining hand as the 
American priest began to work his 
way forward; again the transforma- 
tion at sight of the pink biglietto, this 
time an insistence full of deference 
that he came forward, that the crowd 
make way for him. 


_— the way I had fallen in 

with a young Redemptorist con- 
frere from India, he too armed with 
the magic pink biglietto. The two of 
us were shepherded  solicitously 
through the crowd until we stood side 
by side at the beginning of a breath- 
taking aisle stretching far ahead of 
us all the way up to the papal altar. 
The respectful ushers continued urg- 
ing us forward, and the two of us 
began our march up the aisle. 


It was an experience not readily 
forgotten. Ordinarily there is no aisle 
in St. Mary Major, and no pews as 
we are familiar with them in Amer- 
ican churches. It is a vast open tem- 
ple with a flat ceiling paneled in gold, 
and rows of ancient marble columns 
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far away along each side. But today, 
for the coming of the pope, a tem- 
porary aisle had been arranged down 
the center, from the front door to the 
papal altar, by erecting wooden bar- 
riers that left a spacious aisle twenty 
feet wide. The crowd was packed up 
against these barriers on both sides, 
and inside the barrier on each side 
there stood at ten foot intervals a 
uniformed guard or soldier present- 
ing arms. And the old priest from 
young America with the young priest 
from old India walked side by side 
the long length of that aisle, with the 
people pressed to the barrier staring, 
the soldiers presenting arms, and ail 
the vast throng jubilantly chanting in 
tones of thunder the glorious Lourdes 
hymn: Ave, Ave, Ave Maria! 


We did finally arrive at the papal 
altar, and turned aside to the left 
to our own reserved place alongside 
the altar. The place was already 
crowded, and we quickly melted into 
the crowd and tried to catch our 
breath after that long, long walk on 
air. 


It was not too long until we could 
feel our feet back on terra firma 
again, and could breathe somewhat 
calmly. Then we began to try to find 
a favorable spot from which to fol- 
low the ceremony. It took a little 
edging and negotiating before we 
could get into a spot not too solidly 
surrounded by other distinguished or 
fortunate holders of pink bigliettos 
(and most of them looked just like 
ourselves, rather fortunate than dis- 
tinguished). In the end we were lo- 
cated, and could look about and 
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wait for the coming of Good Pope 
John. 


We were in our Lady’s “home 
church,” we reminded ourselves; and 
this very building in which we were 
standing on this mild, Roman winter 
afternoon of 1959 had seen more 
history than almost any other edifice 
in the world. St. Peter’s, of course, 
is a venerable temple; but the pres- 
ent St. Peter’s was built when the 
present St. Mary Major was more 
than a thousand years old. It was a 
thousand years old when Columbus 
discovered America. The first gold 
that Columbus brought back from 
America was given to the pope; and 
Pope Alexander VI used it (in a 
way that may surprise those accus- 
tomed to think of Alexander VI only 
as “the bad Pope”) to adorn the 
ceiling of St. Mary Major’s. The dull 
golden glow of the richly paneled 
ceiling which we had noticed on en- 
tering the basilica was gold indeed: 
Columbus’ gold; Alexander VI’s gold; 
the gold (and here the stranger from 
America might feel a little glow of 
his own) from rich America, still, 
after five hundred years glowing rich- 
ly to honor the mother of God in her 
own greatest temple. 


Under the golden ceiling was the 
vast open area of the basilica, three 
hundred feet long and sixty feet 
wide, enclosed by the two lines of 
marble columns; the same stately 
area it had been when first erected 
by Pope Sixtus III about the year 
432. As we gazed out on the throng, 
it was easy to reflect: how many oth- 
er throngs like this throughout the 
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centuries have gathered here; what 
famous men, what saints now in 
heaven have looked upon these same 
pillars, mosaics, walls? St. Alphonsus 
prayed here when in Rome to be 
consecrated bishop in 1762. St. Ig- 
natius Loyola said his first Mass here 
on Christmas night, 1538. Charle- 
magne strode down the nave between 
these pillars to assist at-high Mass in 
St. Mary Major’s Easter Sunday, 
775. St. Patrick could have seen these 
very columns being set in place in 
432, before he left Rome to preach 
the Gospel in Ireland. 


For St. Mary Major is a monu- 
ment to an event of great importance 
for the honor of the mother of God. 
In the year 431 a General Council 
of the Church had been held at 
Ephesus, and there it had been offi- 
cially proclaimed against the heretics 
of the time that Mary is indeed the 
mother of God. Pope Sixtus wished 
to signalize the event by the erection 
of a monument worthy of the occa- 
sion: St. Mary Major is that monu- 
ment. Over the central papal altar 
there still rises the lofty arch of Six- 
tus: looking up, we could still read 
the inscription he had placed there: 
Xystus Episcopus Plebi Dei: Sixtus 
Pastor to the People of God. A mon- 
ument, a testimonial, by Sixtus in 
honor of the mother of God for the 
people of God in His own day; and 
for the people of God who would 
honor the mother of God under this 
arch in times as distant as fifteen 
hundred years later. 


Thus the centuries as they passed 
had paid their homage to St. Mary 
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in St. Mary Major. And today it 
seemed the nations of the earth were 
here to do the same. From far and 
near they are around us in our little 
favored corner near the papal altar; 
from the new world and the old: the 
people of God in the twentieth cen- 
tury waiting again to hear their Chief 
Pastor speak to them of the glories 
of the mother of God. 


HREE American school teachers 

are trying to find a vantage spot 
for a good view of the altar and the 
Holy Father when he arrives. An 
English monk nearby urges them to 
mount on a bench and look over the 
heads of those in front. They do so, 
and a burly German pilgrim whose 
own view is thus cut off gives vent to 
indignant snorts and sputterings, and 
complains to a Slav monk passing 
by, who seems to have some author- 
ity. Spanish ladies with black lace 
veils also mount benches to see bet- 
ter. A French gentleman and his 
family edge off to one side. Little 
Italian sisters bob in and out. The 
old priest from young America and 
the young priest from old India do 
the best they can. 


There is still time before the serv- 
ices start, and we look around again. 
Behind us, a little to our right, we 
know there opens off the “sanctuary” 
of the basilica the gorgeous Borghese 
chapel. It is one of the outside addi- 
tions to the basilica built many years 
ago; and though it is called a chapel, 
it is as large as a church and richer 
in marble and precious adornments 
than many a cathedral. Here there is 
venerated an ancient Madonna, said 
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to have been painted by St. Luke, 
called Salus Populi Romani — Sal- 
vation of the Roman People. On this 
chapel on the 5th of August every 
year, the feast of Our Lady of the 
Snow, there takes place an altogeth- 
er unique ceremony. During the cele- 
bration of high Mass, a shower of 
white rose petals falls like a snow- 
storm upon the sanctuary. 


This ceremony has a special mean- 
ing, connected with the history of the 
basilica. About the year 359, under 
Pope Liberius, our Lady appeared to 
a wealthy but childless old couple, 
and requested them to have a church 
built in her honor on that part of the 
Esquiline Hill where they would see 
snow lying next morning. It was mid- 
summer in Rome; but next morning 
there was snow on the Esquiline. 
Pope Liberius, it turned out, had had 
exactly the same vision; so he had 
the church built, and to this day it 
is still sometimes called “the Liber- 
ian Basilica” (though Pope Sixtus III 
was to replace it with his own pres- 
ent church seventy-five years later, 
after the Council of Ephesus in 431). 
And that is the reason for the show- 
er of white rose petals like a snow- 
storm in the Borghese chapel during 
high Mass on August 5 every year; 
and the reason why still another 
name for St. Major is “St. Mary’s of 
the Snow.” 


Across the sanctuary, opening out 
from the other side of the church, we 
could see another “chapel,” just as 
large and almost as elegant as the 
Borghese. In it we could glimpse the 
monument of Pope St. Pius V, the 
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Fighting Pontiff who with the rosary 
of our Lady was responsible for the 
victory of Lepanto over the Turks in 
1572, one of the great Marian turn- 
ing points of history. It seemed to us 
fitting that he await here, in her glori- 
ous basilica, his own glorious resur- 
rection. 


Here too, we knew, St. Jerome 
was at rest at last after his long jour- 
neys by sea and by land, and his 
valiant battling in honor of the per- 
petual virginity of Mary. He died 
long ago and far away, in the year 
420 at Bethlehem in the Holy Land. 
Now, after a long journey, even in 
death, by sea and land, he too rests 
at last in Mary’s temple near the 
most sacred relics of Bethlehem, the 
crib of our Lord. 


For yet another of the wonders of 

St. Mary Major is the crib of 
Bethlehem, venerated here almost 
since the first days of the basilica. In 
fact, this precious relic gives its own 
name to the basilica. Besides. St. 
Mary Major, the Liberian Basilica, 
St. Mary of the Snow, it is also called 
St. Mary of the Crib. 


But now there are signs that the 
ceremony of this winter afternoon of 
1959 is about to begin. Over the 
public address system, the ringing 
voice of one of the prelates announces 
that we are to recite the rosary. As we 
begin the first decade, there is a mo- 
mentary gasp from the crowd. The 
ceiling lights have been turned on. 
Invisible reflectors have suddenly 
flooded all the golden paneling above 
us and their dull glow has turned to 
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an almost heavenly glory. It is easy 
indeed to pray here now. With that 
radiance to raise our eyes, as well as 
our hearts and minds, to heaven, we 
chant with joy the rosary of Mary 
in Mary’s own temple. 


It is indeed almost a chant. In 
Rome, public recitation of the rosary 
is always in Latin. All the people, 
even the poorest, can follow along 
as if Latin were their mother tongue; 
and as a matter of fact, it is very 
close to the Italian. Now, as always 
in this Roman recitation, the lovely 
cadences of the Italian pronunciation 
are giving music to the old familiar 
Latin: Sancta Maria Mater Dei, ora 
pro nobis peccatoribus, nunc et in 
hora mortis nostrae. Amen. 


We are getting close to the end of 
the rosary, when there is an interrup- 
tion, and then the rosary is broken 
off. Far away, around the front door, 
another sound begins to drown out 
the measured cadences of the recita- 
tion: another sound, other waves of 
sound, one after the other, rising, 
swelling, spreading, seeming to sweep 
with gathering force, as though they 
really were waves, from the back up 
toward the front of the church, and 
then filling the vast temple: Viva il 
Papa! Viva il Papa! Viva! 


And then we see him, borne on 
high above the throng: a figure in 
white, his hand raised in blessing, 
slowly and with fatherly dignity, first 
to one side, then to the other. He 
moves up the central aisle, closer and 
closer to our point of vantage, then 
around the papal altar (the side away 
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from us, however!), to a place be- 
tween the central papal altar and the 
rear wall of the church. 


Meanwhile, above the waves of 
cheering, mingling with it, soaring 
above it, there come the voices of 
the papal choir: boys’ and men’s 
voices, in a triumphant glorious poly- 
phonic salutation: Tu es Petrus.... 
Thou art Peter... . 


The Holy Father descends from the 
sedia gestatoria and takes his place 
on the throne prepared for him be- 
hind the altar; the cheering dies 
down; the singing concludes on a 
ringing chord. 


And now he begins his address. 
Despite his seventy-seven years, 
there is a forceful manly vigor with 
an almost boyish zest and earnest- 
ness to the way he talks, which give 
an overwhelming impression of fa- 
therly sincerity. He brings in, as 
usual, some personal fatherly recol- 
lections of his own; and he urges his 
hearers (and all the world), like a 
father speaking to his family, to the 
old fundamental Christian virtues: 
prayer, charity, penance. Above him, 
as he speaks, rises the arch of Sixtus: 
Xystus Episcopus Plebi Dei. It seems 
a fitting inscription for this address 
by a successor of Sixtus, fifteen hun- 
dred years down the ages, as he in 
his turn talks like a father and pastor 
to the people of God. 


Then it is time for benediction. 
A prelate will conduct the service, 
with the pope kneeling in the middle 
of the sanctuary. A young priest in 
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surplice and stole ascends the papal 
altar to expose the Blessed Sacra- 
ment; and we are startled and pleased 
to see that he is a confrere of our 
own, a young Redemptorist from 
Sant’ Alfonso. We knew that he was 
among the Redemptorists assigned 
to St. Mary Major in charge of the 
sacristy and the arrangement of serv- 
ices; but this is a special honor and 
pleasure, for us as well as for him. 


Of course we chant the Te Deum 
at this joyful closing of the Marian 
year. The papal choir sings one verse, 
the congregation another, and so on 
to the end. The choir does its part in 
soaring polyphonic, the congregation 
in the traditional Gregorian melody. 
Everybody seems to know this too, 
and everybody sings with enthusiasm 
and abandon. Although the melody 
itself is somewhat sober (and as sung 
at times outside of Rome becomes 
sober to the point of funereal), here 
this Roman crowd turns it into a 
thing of fire and jubilation; a ringing 
cry of joyful gratitude to God for the 
Lourdes year, for little St. Bernadet- 
te, and for Mary Immaculate. 


Then there is a final tribute to 
Mary Immaculate herself: the Salve 
Regina. Again the vast crowd takes 
up the song, and sings its heart out 
in the lovely rise and fall of the an- 
cient melody, especially the haunt- 
ingly beautiful last phrase: O cle- 
mens, O pia, O dulcis Virgo Maria! 


INALLY the service is over, and 
a general movement begins toward 
the great front doors. It is halted, 
however, whilst the Holy Father be- 
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takes himself to the Borghese chapel 
and makes a long visit to St. Luke’s 
Madonna, the Salus Populi Romani. 


After he has been borne out of the 
basilica, to a last thundering series 
of cheers and Vivas, we begin to 
move toward the distant front door 
ourselves. It is a slow process, and 
we must practice good-natured pazi- 
enza as we edge along. Just ahead of 
us in the crowd, pushing his way 
along just like anyone else, there is 
a Monsignor, with a sheaf of papers 
under his arm, and with a head of 
rather wild hair. We see friends wave 
at him over the heads of the crowd, 
and call out congratulations over the 
talking and shuffle. Come to find out, 
he is none other than the director of 
the papal choir himself. 


In due time we reach the massive 
portal (half pushed and half carried 
by the crowd especially in the last 
few yards of the journey), and with 
a final burst are past the tall gen- 
darmes on guard and out into the 
open air. 


And here another thrill awaits us. 
Night has fallen while we were in- 
side, and it is a surprise to come into 
the dark. With the help of the street 
lights our eyes quickly grow used to 
it, and then comes the thrill: the 
square in front of the basilica is one 
packed mass of humanity. And we 
see that they are looking up toward 
the balcony, that there is an air of 
glad expectation. Of course we quick- 
ly join the crowd and gaze up toward 
the covered balcony, now brightly 
lighted; waiting, wondering if it is 
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true that the Holy Father will be ap- 
pearing there to bless the crowd once 
more. A man, or several men, near 
us begin a rhythmic, deep-throated, 
enthusiastic chant: Papa! Papa! 
Papa! 


But the Holy Father had done 
enough blessing for one day, and 
was not to appear. Or rather, he was 
busy at that very moment giving oth- 
er blessings: in a large side room of 
the basilica he was receiving the of- 
ficials who had had a special part in 
the ceremony. Even our young Re- 
demptorist confrere who had exposed 
the Blessed Sacrament for benedic- 
tion was admitted; when the Holy 
Father saw his collar, he exclaimed: 
“Ah, Redemptorist! Sono molto 
amico io die Redemptoristi!” “I’m a 
great friend of the Redemptorists!” 
Which of course warmed the heart 


of our confrere, and of us all when 
we heard about it later on. 

Out on the piazza, the crowd is 
slowly, very slowly, breaking up. We 
see a couple of American nuns go 
by, starting for home. A young Ital- 
ian matron would like to stay, but 
her husband is convinced it is all 
over: “Come on home; I’m hungry!” 

So off to home we go ourselves. 
If we are hungry, we do not notice 
it; for we are full of marvelling at 
St. Mary Major, and full of confi- 
dence that the Lady who has been 
presiding from that temple for six- 
teen hundred years, watching while 
her enemies vainly raged outside, 
and nations rose and fell, will still 
be there when Soviet and Khrush- 
chev are only words for strange for- 
gotten things in history books and 
only serve to make a schoolboy’s 
lessons hard. 





PRAYER FOR TEACHERS 


Heavenly Father, Who promised that all those who instruct others in 
the ways of holiness will shine as stars for all eternity, fill our hearts 
and minds with true knowledge and the art of teaching. Give us pa- 
tience and understanding, justice and prudence, humility and fear of the 
Lord. Grant us wisdom and charity so that with a pure and holy love 
of God we ourselves may enjoy all these gifts and impart them to our 
pupils. 

Teach our children to be obedient to Thy laws and docile to Thy in- 
spirations. Let them be instruments of Thy peace in their homes, in 
our land, and in the family of nations as becomes children of the sons 
of God in the Mystical Body of Christ. 

May the blessings of Thy seven-fold gifts be in all who teach and in 
all who learn through the Holy Spirit Who is the Love of the Father 
and the Son, our Lord Jesus Christ — The Divine Teacher. Amen. 


Cardinal Cushing 
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Patrons 
for the 
Month of July 


J. FITZPATRICK, C.SS.R. 


SPECIAL word should be giv- 
en, we feel, to the saint among 
this month’s patrons who is known 
as the Red Cross Saint. This is the 
great servant of the sick, St. Camillus 
De Lellis, whose feast day occurs 
July 18. The Red Cross is the sym- 
bol in this country of a vast national 
organization, which stands ready to 
offer help and comfort to those made 
poor and homeless by some disaster 
of nature such as flood or fire. St. 
Camillus first used this symbol in the 
sixteenth century, long before the es- 
tablishment of the International Red 
Cross, and his spiritual sons, the 
members of the Camillian Congrega- 
tion, even today wear a large red 
cross on their religious habits as they 
serve the sick in their hospitals. 
Camillus De Lellis was born in a 
small Italian town in the year 1550, 
when his mother was nearly 60 years 
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of age. He grew to be a very big 
man, broad-shouldered, six and a half 
feet tall. Being active and restless by 
nature, he was attracted to a military 
career. In this he was encouraged by 
his father, with whom in fact, at 17 
years of age, he joined the army of 
the Venetians fighting against the 
Turks, who at that time were knock- 
ing on the gates of Europe. 

In the military service two unpleas- 
ant things happened to him. He soon 
contracted a painful and repulsive 
disease in his leg, and for the rest of 
his life this was a cross which he had 
to carry. But the second was worse 
than the first. Camillus fell victim to 
a veritable passion for gambling; 
cards and dice became for him the 
very center and purpose of life. Like 
other compulsive gamblers before 
and after him, his winnings for a 
time gave him the delusion that he 
was immune to bad luck. But grad- 
ually the tide turned against him. In 
the autumn of the year 1574 he gam- 
bled away his savings, his weapons, 
even his very clothes and the shirt 
on his back, which went the way of 
his other losses. 


But from his depths of degrada- 
tion God was waiting to draw him to 
the heights of holiness. Camillus be- 
gan to ponder on his wretched state, 
grace touched him, and on Candle- 
mas Day, 1575, in his twenty-fifth 
year, with tears he turned to God. 
The conversion was a lasting one. It 
was not long before Camillus found 
his natural bent and an outlet for his 
burning zeal in working for the sick. 
The hospitals of that day were, by all 
accounts, chambers of horror, where 
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serving the sick was considered to 
be a task fit for criminals, and where 
the filth was indescribable. 

Camillus resolved to change this 
situation for the better, and for near- 
ly 40 years, the gentle care of the 
sick became the great spiritual pas- 
sion of his life. New hospitals were 
founded, around him he gathered 
others who like himself were dedi- 
cated to this great work of charity. 

St. Camillus died July 14, 1614, 
at the age of 64. He was canonized 
in 1746, and was, with St. John of 
God (another great hospital saint) 
declared patron of the sick by Pope 
Leo XIII, and of nurses and nursing 
associations by Pope Pius XI. The 
congregation he founded is still 
flourishing, with hospitals and houses 
in 18 countries of the world. 


* * * 


Other patrons of the month: 


July 6. St. Mary Goretti. This 12- 
year-old Italian girl died in 1902 of 
stab wounds incurred while resisting 
an attack on her purity. Pius XII 
called her a new St. Agnes and in- 
voked her intercession against cor- 
rupters of chastity in the modern 
world. 

July 7. Sts. Cyril and Methodius. 
These brothers, natives of Thessaloni- 
ca, are venerated as the apostles and 
patrons of the Slavs, among whom 
they labored and established the true 
faith on firm foundations. 

July 9. St. John Fisher and St. 


_Thomas More. These two saints were 


victims of King Henry VIII of Eng- 
land in 1535. They were put to death 
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because they would not take the oath 
of supremacy, acknowledging the 
king as head and ruler of the Church. 
St. John was a bishop, and St. 
Thomas More a lawyer and a schol- 
ar, patron of all scholars who seek 
to combine learning with the love of 
God. 

July 14. St. Bonaventure. A gen- 
tle and learned Franciscan, called 
the Seraphic Doctor because of the 
angelic virtues with which he adorn- 
ed his learning. Friend and contem- 
porary of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

July 16. Our Lady of Mount Car- 
mel, According to Carmelite tradi- 
tion, this is the date on which the 
Blessed Virgin appeared to St. Simon 
Stock and gave him the brown scap- 
ular, with the wonderful promises of 
special help for those who would live 
and die wearing the scapular. 

July 17. St. Alexius. A nobleman’s 
son who became a beggar out of 
love for Christ. Patron of the poor 
and of pilgrims. 

July 19. St. Vincent de Paul. This 
great apostle of charity has made his 
mark on all of modern civilization. 
The institutions of charity which he 
founded are still flourishing. He is 
patron of all charitable societies. 

July 20. St. Jerome Aemiliani. 
Named patron saint of orphans and 
abandoned children by Pope Pius XI 
in 1928, because this was the special 
charity to which he dedicated his 
life. 

July 22. St. Mary Magdalene. 
Special patron of repentant sinners, 
and cherished also by perfumers and 
glove-makers. 

July 23. The Three Wise Men, 
who came from the Orient to visit 
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the Infant Christ. Patrons of all trav- 
elers. 

July 25. St. James the Greater. 
This apostle is said to have evangel- 
ized Spain, where he is honored at 
the national shrine of Campostella. 
In medieval times the guilds of the 
wax-chandlers and the druggists hail- 
ed him as patron. 

July 25. St. Christopher. Well- 
known patron of travelers, whose 
medal is in wide use on all manner 
of vehicles. 

July 26. St. Anne, mother of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. For centuries 
St. Anne has been regarded as special 
patron by seamstresses, lace-makers, 
and all who sew for profit or pleas- 
ure. One of the best-known of North 
American shrines is that of St. Anne 
near Quebec, Canada. 

July 29. St. Martha. This saint 
was the busy housekeeper who de- 
lighted in offering hospitality to our 
Lord. Christ once reproved her for 


being too critical of her sister Mary, 
but He loved her, and she is the pa- 
tron of all who offer hospitality to 
others. 

July 31. St. Ignatius. Founder of 
the Jesuit Order. Patron of soldiers 
and of all who conduct or make re- 
treats. 


Editor's Note: The list of patron 
saints which we publish each month 
during this year is neither exhaustive 
nor exclusive. Almost every month 
we receive letters asking us why we 
did not include a certain saint. We 
have also received letters questioning 
the date assigned to a certain saint. 
We should like to make it clear that 
we are publishing only a few of the 
month’s saints with no intention of 
showing favoritism to a few or of 
excluding others. In naming a certain 
date as the feast of the saint, we are 
following the listing given in Butler's 
Lives of the Saints. 


PRAYER TO EDITOR’S PATRON 

St. Francis, dear patron of a harrowed tribe, grant us thy protection. 
Bestow on us, thy servants, a little more of thy critical spirit, and a 
little less on our readers; confer on our subscribers the grace of con- 
descension in overlooking our faults, the grace of light in acknowledg- 
ing our merits; and the grace of promptitude in paying bills. Make them 
less partial to compliments, more callous to rebuke, less critical of mis- 
prints. Give us beautiful thoughts, brave thoughts, so that we, thy chil- 
dren, may have the courage to write as we think, and our readers the 
docility to think as we write. Then shall we, thy faithful servants, rest- 
ing on thy protection, fight thy battles with joyous hearts, drive the 
wolf from the door, the devil from the fold, and meet thee in everlasting 


peace. Amen. 


Information 


A diehard is a person who worships the ground his head is buried in. 
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SLDEGLANCES 





By the Bystander 





_ following letter, somewhat 
summarized, represents a type 
of Catholic objection to Catholic 
schools that enters often enough 
into the correspondence we re- 
ceive to make it worthy of rather 
lengthy comment. We make no 
apology for coming back to this 
topic again and again, because it 
is of major importance to all Cath- 
olics. This particular letter comes 
from Indiana, but letters with 
much the same theme have come 
from New York, Massachusetts 
and other sections of the country. 


“Dear Father: The interchange 
of views on Catholic education 
published in THE LicuorIAN has 
been intriguing. The law of the 
Church obliging Catholics to send 
their children to Catholic schools 
has always been of concern to me. 
It seems to me that, if they are 
obliged to bear the added burden 
of contributing to their own 
schools, they should expect that 
outstanding teachers and the best 
of educational methods would be 
found in their schools. I do not 
think that these expectations are 
always fulfilled. 


“I recognize that it would be 
Naive to suggest that no state 
winks at lack of proper qualifica- 
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Again: On the Obligation of 
Catholic Schooling for Catholics 


tions on the part of some of the 
teachers in public schools. How- 
ever, I wish for purposes of de- 
bate to assume that there is a pub- 
lic school available in which all 
instructors are accredited. There 
is also a parochial school in which 
most of the teaching sisters are 
not accredited. Is the Catholic 
parent obliged to send his chil- 
dren to the Catholic elementary 
school although his honest, con- 
sidered opinion is that he is doing 
his children an injustice? Does 
the law of the Church regarding 
education of Catholic children 
take precedence over the duty of 
the parent to provide his children 
with the best education available? 

Mr. J. P. H.” 


Dear Mr. H: 

You ask me to debate this ques- 
tion: “If most of the teachers in an 
available public school are ac- 
credited and efficient and most of 
the teachers in an available Cath- 
olic school are unaccredited and 
inefficient, is a parent released by 
that very fact from the obligation 
of Canon 1374 and free to send 
his children to the public school?” 

Note that I have added the word 
“efficient” to “accredited” as 
necessary to make the debate 
reasonable. There is a tendency 
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among reading Catholics to at- 
tach a kind of magic meaning to 
the word “accredited.” Actually 
some of the most miserably inef- 
ficient professors I ever studied 
under in my college and post- 
graduate work were highly de- 
greed and highly accredited. On 
the other hand, some of the best 
and most effective teachers I have 
had were not degreed. I realize 
that in so vast a field as educa- 
tion some standards must be set 
up, and accreditation through de- 
grees is one that has been adopt- 
ed; but it must not be made a 
sacred cow. 


Actually, the debate is about 
efficiency in teaching, with some 
degree of leaning toward accredi- 
tation as a presumption of effi- 
ciency. Here we must make a dis- 
tinction. We must speak about 
both the efficiency of the system 
of Catholic school education vs. 
public school education, and the 
efficiency of actual teachers in 
both systems. 


First, about the comparative ef- 
ficiency of the two systems. The 
Catholic principle, as explained 
at length in an encyclical by Pope 
Pius XI, is that no system of ed- 
ucation can be “efficient,” or, for 
that matter, even called true ed- 
ucation, that does not take hu- 
man beings as they are, that is, 
creatures of two worlds, a natur- 
al and a supernatural, a temporal 
and an eternal; that does not con- 
sider the whole human being, 
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that is, as inheriting original sin, 
as redeemed by the Blood of 
Christ, as destined for a super- 
natural life on earth and a life 
of companionship with God in 
heaven, as intended to use the 
present world as a means to win- 
ning a happy place in the next 
world. The “system” of Catholic 
education accepts this definition 
of all true education and aims at 
fulfilling all its objectives of ed- 
ucating the whole man, regard- 
less of shortcomings of individual 
teachers. 


Secular education, on the oth- 
er hand, does not and cannot 
recognize the supernatural in hu- 
man beings. Here and there a 
teacher may do so, but the system 
itself is directed solely to devel- 
oping the natural capacities and 
objectives of human beings. It ig- 
nores the supernatural elements, 
which to Catholics are the most 
important facts about human na- 
ture. 

Intrinsically, then, the two sys- 
tems differ. The first obligation 
of every Catholic parent is to 
make a choice between the two 
systems. Only in grave necessity 
and with extraordinary precau- 
tions may he choose for his chil- 
dren a system of education that 
ignores the supernatural facts 
about their origin, purpose and 
destiny. 


Second, the question is asked 
whether the inefficiency of the 
majority or all of the teachers in 
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a given Catholic school within 
the Catholic system, as compared 
with the efficiency of the majority 
or all of the teachers in a given 
public school within the secular 
system, constitutes a grave neces- 
sity on the basis of which Cath- 
olic parents may consider them- 
selves freed from the law of the 
Church commanding them to 
choose a Catholic system for the 
education of their children. 


In answer we say, first of all, 
that we do not see how any Cath- 
olic parent is in a position to 
make a reasonable judgment 
about the comparative efficiency 
of the majority of the teachers in 
the local Catholic school and of 
those in the nearby public school. 
Accreditation alone will not give 
him reasonable grounds for such 
a judgment. Experience can hard- 
ly be invoked, because no Cath- 
olic parent can sit down in every 
classroom of the local Catholic 
school and public school and 
watch the teacher at work. Hear- 
say is the most fallible of all bases 
for judgment because it is impos- 
sible to separate the strands of 
prejudice, emotion, ignorance 
and personal interest from the re- 
ports made by others about the 
efficiency of teachers. 


For example, some liberal 
Catholic parents complain about 
Catholic schools because the sis- 
ters teach the children about the 
existence of the devil. But the 
devil is part of Christ’s supernat- 
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ural teaching; he who does not 
want to believe in the devil, nor 
to have the existence of the devil 
taught to his children, does not 
believe in Christian education. 


a. is it pos- 
sible to conceive of a situa- 
tion in which practically all the 
teachers in a Catholic school are 
so horribly inefficient and so vast- 
ly inferior, as teachers, to all the 
local public school teachers, that 
Catholics would have cause for 
action? From all that has been 
said above, it is clear that we be- 
lieve this to be a purely theoret- 
ical hypothesis. But if it ever did 
approach reality and fact, then 
this action would be taken by 
good sensible Catholics: they 
would go first to their pastor, and 
if necessary to their bishop, and 
lay what seemed to them to be 
the facts before him. They would 
be given a hearing, and with open 
minds they would listen to facts 
in the pastor’s or the bishop’s pos- 
session, and also to a brief ex- 
planation of the essential differ- 
ence between the two systems of 
education. Without such action, 
and the approval of their pastor 
or bishop, they would not decide 
that they were freed from the 
command of the Church that 
they give their children a Catho- 
lic education. 

Sincerely yours, 

Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


If a man could have half his wish- 
es he’d double his trouble. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Should Jealous In-Laws Be Avoided? 


ROBLEM: My husband’s family 

has never accepted me with even 
the most common signs of courtesy or 
charity. Whenever I have gone to fam- 
ily gatherings at which his mother and 
father were present, they have gone 
out of their way to say mean and in- 
sulting things to me. I know that they 
say the same kind of things about me 
to my husband when he visits them 
alone. This is a source of great fric- 
tion between my husband and me. I 
contend not only that I do not have to 
visit his parents and accept their in- 
sults, but also that he should stay away 
from them. Is it not true that he owes 
his first love to his wife? Am I not right 
in thinking that he loves his parents 
more than me if he is willing to listen 
to their jealous and wicked talk against 
me? In all other matters my husband 
and I get along very well. But on this 
point he insists on his right to visit his 
parents once in a while, and that makes 
me furious. Am I wrong? 


OLUTION: This delicate and dif- 

ficult situation is not too uncom- 
mon; in fact it has been presented to 
us in much the same words twice in 
a recent week. It can be solved only 
by straight Christian thinking. 

We agree that a wife who receives 
only insults and unkind talk from the 
family of her husband on every oc- 
casion when she is with them, is un- 
der no obligation to continue to sub- 
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ject herself to such treatment. No one 
is bound to walk head-on into insults. 


We do wonder a bit whether the 
facts are as certain as they are pre- 
sented. Some sensitive wives see in- 
sults where none are intended. They 
react to these imaginary insults with 
obvious bitterness and perhaps biting 
words of their own. This of course is 
bound to intensify any dislike her in- 
laws may feel toward her, until the 
situation becomes so strained as to be 
impossible. Therefore a few efforts at 
forgiveness of seeming unkindness and 
at enduring sweetness of manner should 
be made before it is decided that one 
is always going to be insulted by oth- 
ers. Once the objective fact is estab- 
lished that in-laws are so prejudiced 
that they will never speak kindly to 
a wife, the wife may stay away from 
them to avoid the inevitable unpleasant- 
ness. A good Christian wife will not 
take the fact as established too quickly, 
nor without examining her own prej- 
udices carefully. 


It is an entirely different question to 
ask whether or not a husband should 
completely avoid his parents and his 
family because of their prejudices 
against his wife. It is not necessarily 
a sign that he loves his parents more 
than he loves his wife if he goes to 
see them once in a while. It is true 
that some husbands overdo this, and 
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spend so much time with their par- ognize a prejudice of his parents 
ents, and permit themselves to be so against her; but he can still maintain 
dominated by them, that they are ob- the reasonable contact with them that 
viously failing in the primary duty of filial love requires. 
love they owe to their wives. At the same time the husband has 
But that is not the case we have certain obligations. He must forcefully 
here. The wife admits that in all other put a stop to criticism and derogatory 
things her husband is a good husband. remarks about his wife on the part of 
She holds only this against him, that his parents. He must do everything in 
he will not entirely renounce his par- his power to uproot their prejudices. 
ents because they dislike her. She is And if despite his efforts they con- 
wrongly maintaining that, because he tinue in their unreasoning expressions 
looks in on his parents once in a_ of dislike against his wife, he should 
while, he is approving of their dislike make his visits few and far between, 
of her. A man can love his wife first to let them and his wife know that 
and foremost as he should; he can rec- she comes first in his love. 





AFRAID OR ASHAMED? 


The story is told of an old priest who, after more than 50 years as 
missionary in the early days of the Dakotas, was in a hospital, dying. 
He had received the last sacraments and was well prepared for death. 

His bishop came to visit him and to pray with him. In the conversa- 
tion, the bishop asked the old priest: “Tell me, Father, now that your 
life is drawing to a close, are you afraid to die?” 

“No, Bishop,” the missionary answered. “I’m not afraid to die but 
I'll tell you honestly that as I lie here thinking of the past, I am ashamed 
to die. I’ve done so little for God.” 

The bishop disagreed with him, pointing out how much territory he 
had covered with horse and buggy, caring for the spiritual needs of 
the people entrusted to his care. 

“Why, Father, you’ve done as much work as two ordinary priests. 
Nothing ever stopped you — blizzards, lengthy distances, impassable 
roads. You always managed to get through to take care of a dying 
person or to be at a mission for Mass on Sunday. You have nothing to 
be ashamed of; your record is absolutely tops.” 

The old priest went on to explain. “True, Bishop, I did quite a bit 
of work, but as I look back I can see where if I had tried just a little 
bit harder and had worked just a little bit more, perhaps I could have 
brought some soul even closer to God. And when I stand before Christ, 
I'm going to be ashamed that I didn’t do that little bit extra for Him, 
because He did so much for me.” 

Most of us are going to be in the same class as that old priest— 
ashamed that we haven’t been as generous in loving and serving God 
as we might be. It’s not too late, even now, to begin. 
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The Cold 


Heart of 


Charity 


HE other day I was visiting a 
rectory, and there on the wall 
hung a very gaunt and impressive 
crucifix — though, to tell the truth, 
I was more impressed by the two 
lovely paintings of our Lady that 
hung on either side. The picture on 
the left portrayed Mary kneeling in 
prayer, eyes modestly cast down, 
hands devoutly folded, while a very 
courtly archangel was announcing to 
her that soon her cousin Elizabeth 
would give birth to John the Baptist. 
Now the other painting showed 
the reaction, the response. There was 
Mary hurrying over the rolling green 
hills of Galilee, her white robe flut- 
tering like a sail on the waves, as 
she hurried to help Elizabeth in her 
imminent confinement. 

Somehow, to me, these two pic- 
tures flanking the cross of Christ like 
wings on a stage, seem to catch the 
spirit of the whole drama of Chris- 
tianity. For — isn’t it true? — the 
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Adapted from a Catholic Hour 
radio address by 
JOSEPH E. MANTON, C.SS.R. 


first picture shows religion at prayer; 
the second, religion in practice. The 
service of God in the temple, and the 
service of neighbor in town! 

We need both, but we more easily 
forget the second. And when Chris- 
tianity falters (it never can fail) the 
reason will never shine in the sharp 
bayonets of persecution. The Church 
patiently buries her persecutors, and 
makes each tombstone an altarstone 
over which she offers thanks for her 
new deliverance. Nor will the reason 
be the false doctrines of Commun- 
ism, which is only the contemporary 
heresy, and which eventually will go 
into the musty files of the finished 
business together with Arianism. 
Arianism! Once half the Christian 
world was Arian; how many can even 
define it now? No — when Chris- 
tianity falters, there is only one rea- 
son — Christians! 

You know there are people, who, 
if you hinted they were half-pagan, 
would broil you with an incredulous 
glare; but as a matter of cold, objec- 
tive fact, they are only half-Christian. 
They practice only fifty percent of 
God’s law. Let the church bells tum- 
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ble about in their towers ringing the 
call to prayer and reminding us of 
the law of the love of God, and these 
persons answer eagerly. But let the 
doorbell ring — somebody in need 
or in trouble — (the law of the love 
of neighbor!) and somehow they 
can’t seem to hear! 


UT them in a quiet, prayerful 
church, especially at sunset 
when every stained-glass window 
blazes like a flower-garden, and the 
soft candlelight mellows the pale and 
peaceful statues, and perhaps a rosary 
rustles leisurely through their fingers, 
and they love it! But this is only half 
of religion: religion under the 
steeple. The other half is the harder 
half: religion out there among the 
people. Surely, it is considerably eas- 
ier to live piously and righteously 
among the statues and stained-glass 
windows! Why there is no trouble at 
all — no irritations, no complica- 
tions, no obligations. 


But remember God made the peo- 
ple. God loves the people. God died 
for the people. He didn’t die for any 
statue or any stained-glass window, 
or for any rosary even though fash- 
ioned from olive wood and brought 
all the way from Jerusalem or 
Lourdes or Rome. Why, the sorriest, 
most soiled and tattered wreck of 
humanity that shambles along a city 
street is more precious in the eye of 
God than the most glorious statue of 
the Madonna executed by the most 
famous artist and exhibited in the 
world’s greatest museum. Because 
the only purpose of the painting is to 
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lift up the minds and hearts of hu- 
man beings to the love of God and 
(for His Sake) the love of neighbor! 


That is why it has always struck 
me as a bit strange (maybe your ex- 
perience is different) that I have nev- 
er seen in any rectory or in any 
church a picture or a statue of a cer- 
tain Scriptural figure who stands 
very high in the litany of practical 
charity. Maybe he is not the cham- 
pion, or even the challenger, but on- 
ly a candidate; still his particular 
deed was very dear to the heart of 
Christ. We don’t even know his name, 
but history has always called him the 
Good Samaritan, and admirers, for 
short, have called him just Good 
Sam. Anyway, here he is loping 
along on horseback over the sloping 
road that dips down from Jerusalem 
toward Jericho; and suddenly, there 
in the bushes beside the road, he sees 
a groaning Jew, beaten up, bleeding, 
robbed by bandits, helpless and piti- 
ful.... 


The marvelous thing about the 
story is that the Samaritan did some- 
thing; did it right away; did it him- 
self. 


If you don’t think that was pretty 
extraordinary, just remember that a 
priest and a levite, who had possi- 
bly just come from the temple at Jer- 
usalem, passed by — as coldly as 
icebergs in the Labrador current. But 


. the Samaritan stopped. And notice, 


too, the easy and obvious things the 
Good Samaritan didn’t do. He didn’t 
wring his hands in pity and murmur, 
“Poor fellow! How I pity you! My 
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heart goes out to you!” He didn’t 
stroke his beard and mutter, “I won- 
der who this chap is, and how did it 
all happen?” He didn’t unload a 
quantity of that very free and futile 
product, good advice, and say very 
cheerfully, “Come now, my man, you 
must learn to help yourself. On your 
feet with you! You can if you try, 
you know.” He didn’t wrinkle his 
brow and begin to wonder, “If I were 
the one in this mess, would anybody 
stop and help me?” He didn’t get 
official and formal and shake his head 
and say, “This situation is horrible. 
Of course when I get to Jericho I 
shall report it immediately to the 
proper agency.” He didn’t put his 
hands on his hips and get I-told-you- 
so-ish and say, “Well, after all, if a 
chap is going to travel this road alone 
and in the dead of night, what can 
he expect? He’s inviting assault and 
robbery!” 

No — the marvel of the whole 
story is that the Good Samaritan saw 
a man in trouble. He did something 
promptly. He did it personally. He 
did it practically. 


And furthermore — he did it for 
someone who meant nothing to him 
at all. There was no human attrac- 
tion in the case. He wasn’t playing 
the gallant knight to a beautiful 
young damsel in distress. He was a 
Samaritan before anybody ever 
heard of a “Good Samaritan;” and 
the man bleeding in the bushes was 
a Jew. The Jews despised the Sa- 
maritans for “selling out” to the 
Romans. They looked down on the 
Samaritans as half-breeds. They 
hated the Samaritans as heretics. 
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But the Good Samaritan never 
thought of these things. All he knew 
was that there, in trouble, was his 
brother in the great family of hu- 
manity, his brother because they 
were both children of God — so, 
like a brother he helped him! 


And oh, notice this, because here 
is where most charity stops dead. 
People will make the highest re- 
solves, the noblest promises — to 
themselves or to others — and then, 
then they run flush against the real- 
ization that this is going to cost them 
something, cost them in some way or 
other, and they draw back. They 
didn’t think the water was going to 
be so cold. But not the Good Sa- 
maritan! And it cost him, too. It 
cost him time and trouble, to begin 
with. It interrupted and delayed his 
journey. Very possibly it made him 
miss an important appointment. Pos- 
sibly it meant explanations to his 
wife who was waiting with fire in her 
eye and thunder on her tongue. It 
cost him physical effort. He had to 
bandage up the poor fellow as best 
he could, heft him up on the horse, 
and himself trudge along on foot all 
the way to the inn. It cost him the oil 
and wine he poured into the wound. 
It cost him money to the innkeeper. 


And that’s the last we see of the 
Good Samaritan as he goes riding 
down the road of history, an obscure, 
humble figure without benefit of 
press agent, who never even turns 
around in his saddle to show his face. 
I wonder how many of us will ever 
catch up with him, Christians or 
Catholics though we be. 
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HO was it that said God had 
divided man into men so that 
they might help one another? Yet 
you will find people who bubble and 
gush, for example, about their love 
for the Mother of God, but who nev- 
er dream of giving any practical help 
to some other poor mother who real- 
ly needs it. If there is sickness in that 
mother’s home, they never think to 
drop around to help straighten out 
the house or stir up a meal. They 
would never get the idea to try in a 
very tactful and delicate way to out- 
fit one of the children for First Com- 
munion, or send one of them away 
to summer camp. 

Children? Listen to some good 
church people prate of their tender 
and vibrant love for the Child Jesus, 
and you might be impressed; but you 
soon find out that He is the only 
child they do tolerate and that at a 
pious and poetic distance. Every 
other child is apparently just a brat 
—brats to be shooed away from 
playing in front of their door; and 
the youngsters scatter like a flock of 
sparrows! That is all they are, little 
grey sparrows hopping around the 
city streets. Still not one of these 
sparrows falls, but God knows it and 
loves it. 


Didn’t our blessed Lord say, 
“Whatsoever you do to the least of 
My brethren, you do to Me?” There 
is the difficulty: to recognize God 
behind the masks of men. But we 
have to do it. Because when He ap- 
peals to us for help, He won’t send 


Among the things most often opened by mistake . . 
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a special Star of Bethlehem pointing 
its finger of fire to the spot where 
we are to do our bit of good. Char- 
ity done for Christ doesn’t need fire- 
works and a full heavenly choir. No, 
our blessed Lord will always stand 
in the shadows, and under the guise 
of some poor creature, even as He 
hid that Christmas eve under Mary’s 
ample robe. Some one else always 
knocks at the door for Him, as at 
the inn at Bethlehem. If that door 
had not slammed and shuddered in 
His face, to this day men would have 
beaten a path to it, the most famous 
shrine in the world! As it is, it is 
only the sad symbol of Christ un- 
recognized, Christ turned away! 


In these matters you cannot go 
wrong in following the saints. Yet 
here is something fairly startling from 
the life of one of them. One Holy 
Thursday morning, Blessed Angela of 
Foligno, with her girl companion, 
went to the cathedral church. They 
heard holy Mass, received Com- 
munion, made their thanksgiving, 
and then Blessed Angela nudged her 
companion. “Come on,” she whis- 
pered, “it’s all over here. Now let’s 
go out and find Christ among the 
poor and the sick and the needy.” 
Our blessed Lord is still out there 
among them. So, are your hands 
clasped in prayer? Oh, let them be! 
By all means! But don’t forget to 
unclasp them and reach them out to 
any neighbor in need! The body you 
help may be anybody’s, but the soul 
you save will be your own! 


. is the mouth. 
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readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


Happiness in the Single Life 


In the Problems of Single People 
section of the April edition of your 
publication you state that “there are 
many single people in the world who 
reach as high a degree of contentment 
and happiness as the best-mated of 
married people.” I wonder how you 
reconcile this statement with the in- 
struction given by the Church during 
the marriage ceremony which prom- 
ises “if true love and the unselfish 
spirit of perfect sacrifice guide your 
every action, you can expect the great- 
est measure of earthly happiness that 
may be allotted to man in this vale of 
tears.” I know of no similar promise 
made to those who choose the single 
state, including the religious life. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Dik. Vv. 
© The words of the marriage cere- 
mony do not say or imply that ONLY 
the married can reach the highest de- 
gree of earthly happiness. that may be 
allotted to man. Moreover, the basis 
of happiness is stated to be “true love 
and perfect sacrifice.” The love between 
a single person and God, and the per- 
fect sacrifice of giving up the state of 
marriage itself also bring the highest 
possible happiness, and, according to 
St. Paul, make it easier to attain. 

The editors 
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Diagnosis by a Convert 


Having read a number of complaints 
by Catholic converts about the cold- 
ness of born and reared Catholics, I’ve 
begun to wonder if some of them per- 
haps aren’t suffering mildly from a dis- 
ease I had shortly after my conver- 
sion. The disease, it seems, is spread 
by the devil (he is a poor loser!) to 
hinder the spiritual growth of the souls 
newly born in Christ. I call it “Look- 
at-me-I’m-a-martyritis.” The first symp- 
toms appear a few months after bap- 
tism, when the newness begins to fade 
and the Catholic’s obligations and priv- 
ileges become routine. First, you be- 
gin to notice the complacent attitude 
of the cradle Catholics, and secretly 
you know you are a better Catholic 
than they. After all, look at what you 
suffered and sacrificed to become one 
of them! Second, you know they don’t 
really appreciate their faith; look at 
the nonchalant way they practice it! 
Third, since you have sacrificed so 
much to become a Catholic, you ap- 
preciate the faith more and begin to 
resent the way other Catholics take 
you and your sacrifice for granted. By 
this time the disease has reached the 
crucial state (the devil is dancing 
gleefully and your angel is frantic!). 
If not arrested, the disease continues 
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on in antagonistic feelings and unjust 
criticisms. The cure I received was 
swift and permanent — my angel sim- 
ply deflated my ego with these 
thoughts: I had done only what is ex- 
pected of anyone if he wants to save 
his soul. I was just a babe on the thres- 
hold of the spiritual world and had 
a long way to “grow” (judging by 
past experiences) before reaching 
spiritual maturity. The gift of faith 
was freely given to me, no doubt 
through the prayers of my husband 
and other members of the Church. 
Since it was freely given, it could just 
as freely be taken away. Completely 
humbled, I began my _ constructive 
criticisms to the “other” person living 
within me and have begun growing 
slowly in Christ. 


Yakima, Wash. Mrs. I. A. S. G. 


One of Many 

This letter is long overdue, but I feel 
I still owe it to you. It is in refer- 
ence to your article, “Wasted Oppor- 
tunities for Holy Communion.” This 
article completely changed my way of 
thinking on the subject, and caused 
me to take out a two-year subscrip- 
tion to your magazine. Formerly I re- 
ceived Holy Communion on the first 
Friday and the first Sunday — and 
that was IT! I did not think I was 
“worthy” enough to receive more oft- 
en after one confession. How wrong I 
was! I did as you suggested and asked 
my confessor what he thought about 
my worthiness. I also mentioned this 
article to him. He agreed with you 
wholeheartedly and made me realize 
that my sins, since they were venial, 
did not keep me from receiving Holy 
Communion oftener. Now, instead of 
just sitting back and watching so many 
others approach the Communion rail, 
I get up and march right along with 
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them. I am grateful for your article 
because it helped me be a clearer- 
thinking Catholic. 


New York, N. Y. Mrs. J. A. M. 


Opportunity for Virtue 


The Code of Catholic Conduct in 
your April issue states: “When you 
meet priests or sisters on the street, 
be the one to give the first greeting. 
They themselves must be prudent 
about whom they address.” May I ask 
does being prudent mean being a snob? 
I have a 16-year-old son who is still 
serving Mass (having been on the al- 
tar since the age of 10). This neces- 
sitates his coming into contact with 
sisters in the sacristy and elsewhere. 
The boy says, “Good morning, Sister!” 
only to be ignored completely. And this 
does not involve one sister, but several. 
Shall I tell him to ignore the religious 
who seem to flaunt a “better-than-thou” 
attitude? Also, what about a pastor 
who has greetings and handshakes at 
affairs only for those in the upper in- 
come brackets? Truly, Father, ours is 
a parish where it is easy to believe that 
God is spelled g-o-l-d! I assure you that 
this is not a figment of my imagination, 
but hard, cold facts. I have been 
among religious all my life and never 
has the snobbery been so great. Even 
at present I am a relief cook and house- 
keeper in a parish other than my own. 
Therefore, I know and have known 
many pastors, priests and religious. 
What is the answer and how does one 
bring up children in such an atmos- 
phere when one cannot throw around 
five or ten-dollar bills, but only one- 
dollar bills? 


New York Mrs. W. L. 


© The fact that we publish letters 
like the above neither means that we 
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give these letters our wholehearted en- 
dorsement or approval, nor that we, 
by any comment we make, question 
the sincerity of the writer or the truth 
of the statements made. We have 
learned, the hard way sometimes, that 
no matter how extreme a regrettable 
situation may be, it always helps to 
understand matters more clearly when 
we have both sides of the story. Now 
as to the question in the letter just 
quoted, “Does being prudent mean be- 
ing a snob?” the answer is obviously 
NO. Snobbishness, if it is shown, is 
just as wrong for priests and sisters as 
it is for anybody else. It is true that 
sometimes even among the clergy and 
religious such faults and failings do 
exist, because priests and religious are 
still human beings and subject to the 
weaknesses of human nature. One way 
of looking at this is to say that God 
permits this to give us an opportunity 
of practicing Christian charity and 
patience. We are not condoning any 
wrongdoing of which priests and reli- 
gious may be guilty. They will have to 
answer to God more strictly than oth- 
ers for their faults and sins. We do 
say that nobody should use their con- 
duct as an excuse for unkindness or 
bitterness toward them. In our work 
of preaching in a different parish every 
week end and in all parts of the coun- 
try, we find no evidence of a growing 
epidemic of snobbery among the cler- 
gy and religious. Nevertheless, if priests 
and religious do fail in any way, and 
if their conduct is noticed and made 
the subject of questioning by the chil- 
dren, the children can be taught to be 
kind and respectful even in such ad- 
verse circumstances. They will en- 
counter many things like this in their 
life, and should be prepared to meet 
them in the true Christian spirit. In 
regard to the sisters not speaking in 
the sacristy, it is possible that this may 
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well be not so much snobbishness as 
reverence for the sacredness of the 
place. Finally, it is good to remember 
that contributions to the Church, 
whether one hundred dollars a throw 
or just one dollar, are not given in or- 
der to make the pastor slap you on the 
back, but that they are given to God. 
And God does not judge a person’s 
worth by the great amount he gives. 
God knows the heart of the giver and 
also whether or not he gives cheerfully 
and according to his means. 
The editors 


Spoiled Children 

What a wonderful article you gave 
us in “How To Recognize a Spoiled 
Child!” I am the mother of six chil- 
dren, and I hope to have more; but 
it’s a constant struggle with Grandma 
and friends who try to convince my 
husband and me that we are too strict. 
Still we are forever complimented on 
the behavior of our children. Com- 
pared with some of our neighbors we 
are strict. We have no problems about 
what the children may eat or do eat. 
The children have their treat days 
on Sundays, on which we serve them 
ice cream, candy or any of the good- 
ies that are strictly taboo for teeth and 
general health. But I do thank God 
that my husband cooperates in this 
training and that there is no clash in 
our attitudes about proper discipline. 
We find that many parents are divided 
in regard to disciplining their children. 
And there alone is a big problem! God 
bless you for your many excellent 
articles! 


Harper Woods, Mich. B. L. N. 


Family Testimonial 

We have nothing but praise for your 
magazine. I don’t see how some peo- 
ple can cancel their subscription. Any- 
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body with a family needs your maga- 
zine. We have eight children, and four 
of them who are going to school are 
required to read several articles in each 
issue of THE LiGUORIAN. You had a 
good article for them (also for me and 
my wife!) in the April issue on “How 
To Recognize a Spoiled Child.” 
Though my wife and I have had a lot 
of experience in child training you still 
taught us a thing or two.in that article. 
Two of our eight children were crip- 
pled. Thanks to God, we can almost 
say we have only one crippled child 
now. The last surgery performed just 
about left our little boy perfect — so 
much so that even the specialists are 
amazed. The girl can walk, too, but 
not too well as yet. She will need more 
surgery later on. I wonder how people 
who are afraid of a large family would 
feel if they could see my family kneel 
to say the rosary every evening—eight 
of us kneeling, one standing and, of 
course, one in her special chair, won- 
dering when God will let her kneel too. 
And He will, some day! 


Sidney, Ohio C. H. 


For Children 


I just had to stop in the middle of 
my ironing to express my reaction to 
two superbly written articles in THE 
LicuoriaN for April. The first article 
was “How To Recognize a Spoiled 
Child.” It was so true, as I am learn- 
ing in my daily experience in raising 
three small children — ages two, three 
and four! The old adage, “Give them 
an inch, and they'll take a mile,” keeps 
running through my mind when try- 
ing to control the three of them. I 
don’t always do what is right, how- 
ever. Sometimes I can see myself slip- 
ping in my duty as a parent. It doesn’t 
take more than a day to see the results 
in the conduct of my children, and that 
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is a good enough jolt to wake me up. 
The second article was “Religion for 
Little Children.” It was helpful and 
informative to me especially because 
I have been puzzled about explaining 
the presence of Christ in the taber- 
nacle to my children so they could 
understand it. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Mfrs. D. A. M. 


Company-keeping 

Just a few words to let you know 
how much I appreciate your article in 
the April LiGUoRIAN on company- 
keeping without prospect of marriage. 
Recent articles about this same sub- 
ject in many Catholic magazines had 
me baffled, and it was about time 
someone had the courage to stand up 
against name-theologians and moral- 
ists. I am teaching in a girls’ high 
school, and when the subject of going 
steady came up in the classroom, some 
girls started to quote these theologians 
to defend going steady. I am not ac- 
cusing each and every boy and girl 
who begins to go steady of committing 
mortal sin; but anyone who tries to de- 
fend steady company-keeping with no 
prospect of marriage has been sitting 
behind a desk too long. They figure 
out on paper how it should be, but 
will not look at what is really happen- 
ing. Besides, the teen-agers themselves 
—and they are the ones primarily in- 
volved in this problem — disagree 
with these writers. Quite a few of our 
sophomores and juniors in high school 
are going steady. Hardly any of the 
seniors are involved anymore. Why? 
Because from experience they know 
how foolish and how dangerous this 
situatioh can be. Either the teen-agers 
in our city are different from other 
teen-agers around the country or else 
these theologians are so high up in 
the clouds that they are seeing angels 
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instead of normal human beings. Keep 
up the good work! And I hope the 
theologians will not think your maga- 
zine too common to be read by them. 
N. N. Father J. L. H. 


For Parents 


As a parish priest who has followed 
the articles appearing in clerical mag- 
azines concerning the problem of steady 
dating when there is no possibility of 
marriage in the near future, let me 
thank and congratulate the writer of 
your article in the Bystander’s column 
of the April issue of THE LIGUORIAN. 
Any priest who has ever given high 
school retreats and dealt with such stu- 
dents regularly in personal interviews 
has nothing but scorn and incredulity 
for anyone who would presume that 
you can permit young people to go 
steady for a length of time without 
prospect of marriage because there is 
no danger in company-keeping. It 
would be the height of clerical humor 
to find anyone so naive — except that 
there is nothing humorous about it at 
all. And to think that theologians are 
even considering such a position and 
that their writings are so widely quoted 
makes the whole affair frightening. 
These men certainly must mean well, 
but they evidently are armchair strat- 
egists a long way from the firing lines 
and not in touch at all with the prob- 
lem as it really exists. I am convinced 
that the only ones who can really un- 
derstand the problem in practice are 
the parents themselves. Who, other 
than married people, should be more 
aware of the moral dangers that sur- 
round every courtship? And even with 
parents, someone must make them real- 
ize that the dangers today are much 
more widespread than they were even 
fifteen or twenty years ago when they 
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themselves were going steady. If par- 


ents are honest, they will admit to 
themselves and their children that 
courtship brings with it grave moral 
problems that can be conquered only 
by prayer, self-denial, frequent recep- 
tion of the sacraments — and marri- 
age as soon as is prudently possible. 
And if young people are sincere in their 
desire to keep their purity unspotted, 
to present their souls to God on their 
wedding day without having commit- 
ted one mortal sin, then they must 
stand firm in their determination to 
avoid steady dating until marriage is 
possible within a year or two, regard- 
less of what everybody else does, what 
some teacher might have said in a 
classroom, or somebody might have 
written in a priests’ magazine. 

N. N. : Father L. J. T. 


Reasons for Rhythm 


This letter is in answer to the wife 
whose husband is in the air force, and 
who thinks it would be wise for them 
to practice rhythm for a couple of 
years and so put off having a family. I 
think this would be a great mistake. I, 
too, am an air force wife. I know all 
about the difficulties of living on air 
force pay, but also all about the finan- 
cial advantage the service offers. We 
are married two years and have two 
children. Having a child right away 
is the answer to many problems of 
marriage. Just when you wonder why 
you ever got married at all, the child 
comes along and brings you closer to- 
gether. If you try rhythm right after 
marriage it is easy to slip into sin, or 
to become like many couples I know 
who started off by saying, “We'll wait 
a year or two years to have a baby,” 
but who found that every year they 
wanted something other than a baby — 
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a new car, a new house, etc. This can 
go on and on forever, or at least till 
a falling out and perhaps a divorce. 

N. N. N. N. 


Terrible Advice? 


I hesitate about writing this because 
I fear it will do no good except to get 
my feelings off my chest. I can’t help 
believe that you gave terrible advice 
to the young air force couple in your 
Pre-Marriage Clinic of the March is- 
sue. I am disappointed in your con- 
doning their putting off having babies 
on the basis of these two reasons: 1) it 
would be hard to raise a baby on air 
force pay; 2) they want to save money 
to buy a home. How could these ever 
be called sufficient reasons, especially 
for newlyweds? These are certainly ma- 
terialistic reasons if I ever heard any, 
and the results may well be disastrous 
for the couple. 
Hawthorne, Calif. Mrs. J. P. 
© We agree with all the readers who 
wrote to us, and through us to the 
young couple quoted, that the best 
thing from all angles would be for 
them to have babies as soon as possible 
after marriage. This is different from 
saying that they are absolutely obligat- 
ed by God’s law to do so, if they have 
no adequate home, and no adequate in- 
come. Many in the air force like the 
couple quoted, doubt the validity of 
their claim to no decent housing or 
income. We bow to their experience 
in the matter, and re-state that if there 
is no real, objective economic or hous- 
ing inadequacy, it would be morally 
dangerous to try rhythm right after 
marriage. 


The editors 


Prayers for Catholic China 


I wish to express our sincere grati- 
tude to you for asking your readers to 
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pray for our afflicted’ brethren behind 
the Bamboo curtain and the good ex- 
planation about the consecration of the 
bishops in China. The news on the con- 
secration of the bishops in China came 
entirely from Communist sources. Our 
Archbishop Yupin, who came back re- 
cently from Rome, asked the Holy 
Father face to face: “Your Holiness, 
how much do you know about the con- 
secration from sources other than 
Communist?” The Holy Father said: 
“Nothing.” And we know how the 
Communists report news. At any rate, 
prayers are urgently needed for our 
clergy and laity. 


Chicago, Ill. Father John Lee 


Kind Words 


THE LiGuoriaANn is a_ hard-hitting, 
straight-in-the-eye type of publication 
we truly love, and it has so often an- 
swered questions for me that came up 
in the practice of medicine. We need 
more magazines like it. Your publica- 
tion will really reach non-Catholics 
whereas those publications that con- 
tain a great deal of what I consider 
cheap advertising help to create more 
difficulties in the work of bringing oth- 
ers into the fold. Please never change. 
Evansville, Ind. _R. P. B., M.D. 


Your magazine has been of tremen- 
dous help to me personally. It certain- 
ly awakens one to the need of apply- 
ing the Christian principles in one’s 
daily life. 

Manchester, N. H. K. L. 
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What Do 





Protestants 


Mean by 


“Protestants,” said Time 
magazine some years ago, 
“have lived with Christian 
fragmentation — and 
rationalized it with Christian 
doubletalk — for centuries. 
But it has a way of bringing 
them up short whenever they 
confront the concept of 
THE CHURCH. What is 
the Christian Church and 
where is it>’’ 


THE CHURCH? 


JAMES J. HIGGINS, C.SS.R. 


O HELP along understanding be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants 
I have previously remarked on some 
features of Protestant life, as ob- 
served in a small town, that impress- 
ed me favorably. These were, a belief 
in the divinity of Christ, attention to 
the Scriptures, reverence for the 
name of God, and generosity in the 
support of God’s work. Now, for the 
sake of helping Protestants under- 
stand Catholics, I feel it necessary to 
remark on an aspect of Protestantism 
that only bewilders the educated 
Catholic. 

It is the Protestant concept of “the 
Church.” 

By this phrase I do not mean the 
often mistaken, sometimes weird, 
ideas Protestants and others have 
about the Roman Catholic Church, 
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its history, teachings, practices and 
aims. I mean rather the Protestant’s 
idea of what the Saviour meant when 
He promised to build a Church, 
against which the gates of hell would 
not prevail, or what St. Paul under- 
stood by the term when he described 
the Church as the pillar and ground 
of truth. 

What was to be the nature of this 
Church, what was to be its function 
or role, according to Christ’s will and 
plan? Was it to be a living teaching 
authority, in the form of a society, 
visible to mankind even as Christ was 
visible? And was it to be visible as 
Christ’s handiwork, identifiable as 
Christ’s agent, even as Christ’s claim 
to a divine mission and to divinity 
were visibly accredited by signs, that 
is, miracles? Was this visible Church 
to be the ark of salvation, Christ liv- 
ing on in time and space, reaching 
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out to all times and peoples to lift 
up wounded human nature and re- 
turn us, as prodigal sons, to our Fa- 
ther in heaven? In other words, is 
the Church the inn and the inn-keep- 
er to whom the divine Good Samar- 
itan has entrusted us, with whom He 
has left the means of our healing and 
recovery till He come again? Or 
does “the Church” mean only the in- 
visible community of those united to 
Christ by true faith, as Luther taught, 
or by predestined election, as Calvin 
had it? And the means of grace or 
salvation — are they to be looked 
for, not in a continuing visible so- 
ciety that traces its history and com- 
mission to teach back to the apos- 
tles, but in some other provision 
made by the Saviour? This is the 
larger, more anxious question behind 
the question, what is “the Church,” 
and prompting it. 


What I have said above about the 
visible society founded by Christ, 
endowed by Him with His mission 
to teach and the means of sanctifica- 
tion, is easily recognized as the Cath- 
olic concept of the Church, or the 
provision made by Him for the con- 
tinuation of His saving mission. The 
Protestant who understands this un- 
derstands why Catholics speak so 
frequently about the Church and 
cherish the Church so highly. It is 
Christ living on and working our 
salvation. Now we ask, what is the 
Protestant concept of the Church? 


Protestant Concept of the Church 
“Protestants,” said Time magazine 

some years ago, “have lived with 

Christian fragmentation — and ra- 
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tionalized it with Christian double- 
talk — for centuries. But it has a way 
of bringing them up short whenever 
they confront the concept of ‘the 
Church.’ What is the Christian 
Church and where is it?” 


The Church of Christ, Protestants 
would commonly reply, the Church 
of which He is the head and we the 
members, the Church of the magnif- 
icent promises, is the invisible com- 
munity of the believing, or elect. 
This company of the faithful, gath- 
ered from every century and climate, 
a host of souls known only to God, 
this constitutes the true Church. This 
is the one, holy, catholic Church 
which we confess in the Creed. And 
this holy Catholic Church, the Com- 
munion of Saints, the argument goes, 
must be an invisible thing, for in the 
Creed it is an object of faith. 


This notion of the Church as pure- 
ly spiritual, and hence invisible, was 
not an invention of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was, for the reformers, a ref- 
uge ready-made to fall back upon, 
for it was a part of the pattern of 
medieval heresies. The protests of 
the Waldensians and Catharists, os- 
tensibly directed against the abuses, 
worldliness and corruptions of the 
existing Church, which stirred the 
protests of true Catholics, too, as for 
instance, St. Catherine of Siena, was 
really a protest against the whole no- 
tion of an institutional or visible 
Church. The same could be said of 
Wycliffe and Huss. “That there could 
be tares (weeds) in the wheat, that 
worthless fish as well as eatable ones 
could be found in the net, was a doc- 
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trine incomprehensible to Wycliffe 
and Huss, for all their insistence on 
the Gospel. For the enthusiast, there 
is only one Church, a Church ‘in- 
visible.’ ” (Enthusiasm, R. A. Knox, 
Ch. VI, Pattern of Medieval Heresy) 


Luther’s Idea 
As for Luther, it should be noted 
that he did not begin his career of 
controversy with the discovery that 
the existing Church, the Catholic 
Church was not founded by Christ to 
be in Christ’s plan the authoritative 
teacher. Rather, he began with the 
truth that man is justified (joined to 
God in supernatural life) by faith 
alone, a truth, which, properly under- 
stood, was never alien to Catholic 
theology. His peculiar understanding 
of this truth he campaigned for in 
the manner usual amongst scholars 
of his day. He published invitations 
to debate, with the purpose of having 
his view prevail in the schools and 

eventually in the Church. 


In 1519 Luther wrote to Pope 
Leo X: “Before God and all His 
creatures, I bear testimony that I 
neither did desire, nor do desire to 
touch or by intrigue undermine the 
authority of the Roman Church or 


that of your holiness.” And a short 


time later (with doubtful sincerity, 
it is true), he wrote to a friend: “It 
was never my intention to revolt 
from the Roman apostolic chair.” 


Later, after having failed to win 
such acceptance as he wishes from 
the existing Church, and believing 
that he had come to the discovery of 
this saving truth (man is justified by 
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faith alone) by a study of the Scrip- 
tures alone, he adopted this view of 
the Church: the Church of Christ 
and of Christ’s promises is simply 
the invisible Church, the community 
of true believers joined to Christ by 
justifying faith. The Scripture alone, 
the bare Scripture, this was the di- 
vinely appointed guide for the Chris-. 
tian man and the only source from 
which the pure waters of salvation 
were to be drawn. The existing 
Church which had rejected him and 
his doctrine he now rejected. No 
longer was the Roman Church the 
apostolic chair, seat of Peter’s au- 
thority, but the work of Anti-Christ 
and “the most poisonous abomina- 
tion that the chief of the devils has 
ever sent on earth.” 


Calvin’s Idea 
For Calvin, too, the Church is in- 
visible, and not tied to any form or 
structure of government. This, at 
least, was the doctrine of the first 
edition of the Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion, where the Church is 
the company of the elect, known on- 
ly to God. But both he and Luther 
were driven by events to find a more 
important place in their theology for 
a visible church, a theme we hope to 

return to at a later date. 


And the Protestant does recognize 
a visible church, for all the insistence 
on the Church of Christ being known 
to God alone. The invisible Church 
becomes visible when the true be- 
lievers band together at a certain 
time and place. And this visible 
Church is as the faithful are, that is, 
sometimes faithful and sometimes 
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not. When the faithful open their 
hearts and prefer their own conceits 
to the clear word of God, then the 
Church is in error. Every church 
should humbly await the prophets 
God will raise up. No church is any 
more perfect than any other, because 
all are made up of the same poor 
stuff — fallen human nature. No 
church should refuse the hand of 
fellowship to others. 


This is the picture Protestants are 
convinced the Scriptures give of the 
Church. It is easy to understand, 
then, their irritation and scandal 
when confronted with the Catholic 
Church’s claim to be the one, true 
Church. This they see as a stupid 
self-complacency, as pride born in 
hell, as rank ambition. There is, in 
their view, no one, true Church — 
only true churches; the only true 
Church to which Christ made His 
promises is the invisible Church, the 
company of the faithful known only 
to God. 


Our question now is, can it be 
known to man? And to what extent 
and in what manner can any of the 
churches be known precisely as true 
churches, distinguished from the 
false? 


Some Protestant groups or writers 
refuse to consider this matter, re- 
garding the question of any notes 
identifying a true Church, as super- 
fluous. They would depend on the 
nature of the Gospel itself, a thing 
so simple, so divine, and consequent- 
ly so human, to make known in all 
souls experiences and convictions es- 
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sentially the same. To the charge, 
“You are divided,” they would an- 
swer, “It is true; we would have it 
so; we desire more of liberty, more 
of individualism in belief and ex- 
pression.” 


Other Protestants, seeking to put 
a damper on the exuberance of pri- 
vate interpretation and the multipli- 
cation of sects, have advanced the 
idea that a true Church can be known 
by this sign: it is one in which the 
Gospel is rightly preached and the 
sacraments rightly administered. 


This formula is, indeed, set down 
in a number of Protestant creeds. 
The Augsburg (Lutheran) Confes- 
sion defines the Church as the con- 
gregation of saints in which the 
Gospel is rightly taught and the sac- 
raments rightly administered. The 
Methodist Discipline speaks of the 
visible Church as the congregation of 
faithful men in which the pure word 
of God is preached and the sacra- 
ments duly administered. But how it 
can be seriously proposed, this for- 
mula, as a note identifying a true 
church is hard to understand. 


Marks Must Be Recognized 

A note is meant to be an identify- 
ing mark. Its job is to make known 
something that was unknown before. 
To do its job rightly a note must be 
able to be recognized more easily and 
more certainly than the thing it ident- 
ifies. For instance, if the Flying White 
Horse is the well-known, patented 
trade mark of the National Gasoline 
Company, the Flying White Horse 
identifies the filling station it adorns 
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as a dispensary giving forth the pure 
product of the National Gasoline 
Company. And the Flying White 
Horse is a good and capable note or 
identifying sign, because I can easily 
and certainly recognize the Flying 
White Horse, but like other plain 
men have no ability at all in analyz- 
ing the gasoline to make sure it is 
National Gasoline and no other. 


But the suggestion that a true 
Church (even in the Protestant the- 
ory of the Church) can be distinguish- 
ed from a false church by the above 
formula, the right preaching of the 
Gospel and right administration of 
the sacraments, is fatuous. The for- 
mula is no guide at all. For I would 
first have to know what is the true 
Gospel, and what is the right admin- 
istration of the sacraments, before I 
could determine if they were present 
in a group claiming to be a true 
Church. 


If we are told that it is easy to 
know at least the central core and 
heart of the Gospel message correct- 
ly and with certainty, we have only 
to nod silently and sorrowfully to the 
fragmentation of Protestantism. If it 
is easy to know fully and with cer- 
tainty the teaching of Christ, why 
have these not all agreed? 


Some have felt the force of this, 
and have gone on to say that at least 
it is easy to know the fundamental 
articles of Christian belief. A true 
Church can be known then and meas- 
ured by its adherence to these funda- 
mental articles of Christ’s teaching. 
But again, there is no agreed list of 
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these fundamental articles. And if 
you make one mistake in drawing up 
your list of distinctive or capital 
Christian truths, you have a defective 
measuring rod, which is no true 
measure at all. For if you include in 
the list truths that are not really fun- 
damental and necessary Christian 
truths, then you include churches 
which are not truly Christian. And if 
you exclude one doctrine that is tru- 
ly Christian and fundamental, you 
run the risk of excluding from your 
catalog of true churches some that 
are really (according to the Protes- 
tant theory) true churches. 


And supposing, for the sake of 
argument, an agreed list were arrived 
at. Where is the voice who can de- 
cide the meaning and true sense of 
any one of the truths in your list? 
For the fact is that people may say 
the same words and mean different 
things. 


Divinity of Christ 

Let us take, for example, a truth 
that a great majority of those called 
Protestants agree upon: the divinity 
of Jesus Christ. But in what sense do 
they agree that Christ is divine? One 
may accept the full divinity as the 
Catholic Church has elaborated and 
insisted upon it in the Nicene Creed: 
true God of true God, equal with the 
Father. To the man in the next pew 
or the preacher in the pulpit next 
Sunday, this divinity of Christ may 
mean something entirely different. A 
disciple of Paul Tillich (one of the 
most respected names in modern 
Protestantism) may look on Jesus as 
divine in only a wide or metaphorical 
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sense, Son of God and Lord, because 
in Him God became transparent to 
all men. But to Tillich, Jesus of Naz- 
areth is not literally true God of true 
God. God is so “totally other” that 
no incarnation is possible. It is, again, 
a case of people meaning different 
things by the words: the divinity of 
Christ. 


To settle the question of the mean- 
ing of any, even of the fundamental 
articles, of the Christian revelation, 
the only appeal is, in the Protestant 
premises, to the Scriptures. And each 
can base his opinion for his under- 
standing of a truth on texts, some- 
times the same texts used by his ad- 
versary. Undoubtedly, in this matter 
of Christ’s divinity, the natural sense 
of the words is clear and convincing. 
But if the texts were compelling, so 
that none but an idiot could miscon- 
strue them, and no one make any 
case from them for any position ex- 
cept the full divinity of Christ, we 
would have been spared the Arian 
heresy. Nor would Paul Tillich and 
Reinhold Niebuhr take the positions 
they do. 


And the teaching that Christ is 
true God of true God is mysterious, 
and disconcerting to the human in- 
telligence, especially when this hu- 
man intelligence believes itself to 
have attained to a depth and breadth 
of an understanding of the “total 
otherness” of God never before 
vouchsafed to the Christian centu- 
ries. And with the bare Scriptures 
the only court of appeal, one would 
find it hard to refuse some degree of 
probability to those who see in the 
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texts only a certain exaggeration of 
expression. 


The Sacraments 

The difficulty of what is meant by 
the words employed is with us as 
strongly when we examine closely 
the second test: a true Church is one 
in which the sacraments are rightly 
administered. What is the right ad- 
ministration of the sacraments can- 
not be known by any one, plain man 
or scholar, until first he knows what 
Christian rites Christ willed to be a 
part of His continuing saving mis- 
sion. What is their nature, according 
to Christ’s plan, and how many are 
they, in Christ’s provision? Are they 
means of supernatural life, or do 
they only signify the presence of that 
life already in the soul? Who is to be 
the minister? These are all questions 
that can not be answered at all, in 
the Protestant theory of only an in- 
visible Church, or are answered con- 
tradictorily, or are answered by 
abandoning the bare Scriptures as 
the only guide and falling back on 
tradition. 


Quite commonly the number of 
sacraments is set at two, baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. Why these two 
alone are to be accorded the status 
of sacraments is not provable from 
the Scriptures. Surely, the laying on 
of hands has Scripture backing, not 
to speak of the washing of the feet. 
And in regard to baptism, what is its 
function? Does the sacrament aggre- 
gate the person to the invisible 
Church, does it bestow supernatural 
life or only signify it? Should it be 
administered to infants? Is it to be 
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conferred by immersion alone, or 
can pouring or sprinkling constitute 
the sacrament? On all these ques- 
tions, Protestantism gives contradic- 
tory answers. How is one to know, 
then, when this sacrament is rightly 
administered? 


Coming to the sacrament an- 
nounced as the Lord’s Supper, dis- 
agreement as to what it is, is even 
more pronounced, as is our difficulty 
in seeing how this sacrament and its 
right administration could be ad- 
vanced as a note or identifying badge 
of a true Church. For before you can 
say that this sacrament is rightly ad- 
ministered in any of these groups you 
would first have to know what this 
sacrament is in the mind and will of 
Christ. For one group, Christ is really 
present, together with the bread and 
wine. For another group, the bread 
and wine remain only bread and 
wine, but endowed with the power 
of making Christ present in the soul, 
or producing a union with Christ, in 
the heart of him who receives with 
faith. For another group, there is no 
real presence, only real absence, and 
the Lord’s Supper is a bare memorial. 
Are they all equally correct in their 
administration of this sacrament? 
And are they not all equally mistaken 
in rejecting the sacrificial character 
of this rite? 


We can credit the Protestant with 
a high and holy purpose in his insist- 
ence on the spiritual and invisible 
nature of the Church; he wishes to 
accent the spiritual mission of the 
Church, the bringing alive again in 
man of the divine sonship. And we 
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can assure him that this is likewise 
the highest of the functions the Cath- 
olic Church conceives herself charged 
with, 


We sympathize likewise with the 
instinct of what I can call “perfec- 
tionism,” the desire of the believer to 
have all persons and things connect- 
ed with the Church pure and spot- 
less. We call attention to the fact that 
the Catholic Church encourages mil- 
lions to leave all and follow Christ, 
and strive after perfection. We fur- 
ther regret that our lives have not 
been such as to incline the beholder 
to see always the Catholic Church as 
the holy Catholic Church. Perhaps 
the fault is equally the fault of those 
who can not view the Catholic 
Church except through the spectacles 
of party spirit. 


But what we cannot do, in all can- 
dor, is see any coherence in the Prot- 
estant answer to the questions, what 
is the Church and where is it? This 
view of Christ’s Church as only acci- 
dentally, as it were, a visible thing, 
seems to be based on a faulty con- 
cept of the incarnation of the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, and 
what it does to the Third Person of 
the Blessed Trinity we cannot sepa- 
rate from sacrilege. For it makes the 
Holy Spirit the author of contradic- 
tion and confusion. 


“One of the many curious and de- 
lightful things about our country is 
the ease with which our good people 
move from one religion to another 
or from no particular religion at all 
to any religion that happens to come 
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along, without experiencing any par- 
ticular loss or gain, and go right on 
being innocent anyhow.” The quote 
is from Saroyan’s The Presbyterian 
Choir Singers. And a newspaper reli- 
gion editor observes that millions of 
Americans change their religious af- 
filiations as readily as they change 
their socks. 


It is indeed a curious thing that 
Christians be no more concerned 
about the Christian revelation than 
the color or style of their socks. To 
the well-instructed Catholic such a 
light-minded attitude is shocking. Is 
it a situation pleasing to the Father, 
the First Person of the Blessed Trin- 
ity, that His revelation through His 
only Son should become such a futile 
and footless thing, because, in the 
Protestant theory, there is no one to 
declare what indeed Christ delivered 
to the apostles? Or is it a situation 
pleasing only to the father of lies? 


Catholic Reaction 


At all events, if the Protestant 
wishes to understand the Catholic re- 
action as he confronts the Protestant 
theory of the Church, the little story 
I am about to tell will help. I ask a 
certain indulgence, or if the word ir- 
ritates, a certain tolerance, which, as 
all the world knows, is a Protestant 
virtue. It should be accorded as a 
reward for the hours spent trying to 
understand the Protestant concept of 
the Church, which inevitably took me 
back to Luther where I had to hear 
the pope and the Catholic Church 
vilified in terms, which, if reproduced 
here, would cost this publication the 
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right to circulate in the United 
States mails. 


An emigre’ from the French Rev- 
olution, living in England, was well 
known to have abandoned his Catho- 
lic faith. Approached by a well- 
meaning friend, he was asked which 
one of the Protestant churches he 
meant to join. “Madam,” was the 
reply, “I have indeed lost my faith 
— but not my reason!” 





MISSION NOT ACCOMPLISHED 


Alas, alas, for those who die with- 
out fulfilling their mission, who were 
called to be holy, and lived in sin; 
who were called to worship Christ 
and who plunged into this giddy and 
unbelieving world; who were called 
to fight and remained idle! Alas for 
those who had gifts and talents, and 
have not used, or misused, or abused 
them! The world goes on from age 
to age but the holy angels and bless- 
ed saints are always crying, alas! alas! 
and woe! woe! over the loss of voca- 
tions, and the disappointment of 
hopes, and the scorn of God’s love, 
and the ruin of souls. 


Cardinal Newman 


SAVED! 


“Madam,” thundered the irate gen- 
tleman on the train, “will you please 
have your child give me back my 
wig?” 

“Oh, thank goodness,” breathed 
the matron. “It’s only a wig. For a 
moment I thought he had scalped 
somebody.” 





Annals 
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Rock and Roll 


ROBLEM: What is your opinion on 

rock and roll? Some like it, some 
don’t. I’m a teen-ager, and I don’t 
know what to believe. Is it all right to 
dance this way or not? 


NSWER: I do not believe one 
would be justified in condemning 
the rock and roll type of dancing as 
sinful in itself. It would become wrong, 
of course, if it were performed in such 
a way that modesty was offended 
against and scandal given to others. 
Some of the extreme practitioners of 
rock and roll seem guilty of this excess. 
In its ordinary form, however, it 
seems to be energetic rather than im- 
modest, and accompanied with so 
many leaps and bounces according to 
the primitive rhythm of the music that 
suggestiveness or bodily contact be- 
tween participants is at a minimum. 
Older people often express disap- 
proval of rock and roll because it is so 
noisy and so violent, and the music 
accompanying it seems so unbearably 
monotonous. But for oldsters to be un- 
sympathetic toward rock and roll for 
these reasons does not make it moral- 
ly wrong. Doubtless when our question- 
er comes into her staid middle years 
she also will find the noise and violence 
of rock and roll somewhat less at- 
tractive. So it is not so much a ques- 
tion of right and wrong in this case as 
it is a difference of opinion between 
generations. 
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Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


In this connection, it might be well 
to call to mind certain guiding princi- 
ples in regard to dancing. There is a 
kind of dancing that is entirely inno- 
cent, and this can be a very healthful 
form of recreation for body and mind. 
However, it would be foolish to say 
that there is no danger at all in danc- 
ing. 


1. Some forms of dancing are in 
themselves gravely sinful. Those, for 
example, that require close and pro- 
longed pressure of bodies together, 
those that include suggestive move- 
ments, or permit immodest touches. 


2. Even an otherwise innocent dance 
can be made wrong by a bad intention 
or by the taking of unwarranted -liber- 
ties. 


3. Certainly dancing would be wrong 
if it involved disobedience to a serious 
command of parents to young people 
not yet of age, or to a local ecclesi- 
astical law. 

Because of the dangers involved, 
parents and guardians cannot be too 
strict in demanding to know where and 
with whom and how those under their 
care indulge in this popular pastime. 
And all who dance have a serious duty 
of keeping their dancing innocent. 
Thus it can continue to be a source of 
healthful recreation, and not an occa- 
sion of evil and the loss of God’s grace. 
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Sunday Activity 

During the vacation period there 
is perhaps more than the usual temp- 
tation to bypass the proper observ- 
ance of Sunday. Vacation is rightly 
considered a time of rest and recrea- 
tion, but for only too many this 
means that even the duty of Sunday 
worship in church is overlooked. 

Cardinal Cushing of Boston in a 
recent statement spotlighted the half- 
Catholic mentality which lives so 
comfortably with such a compro- 
mise. He was speaking, it is true, 
specifically of the growing tendency 
to profane Sunday by unnecessary 
commercial activity, but his words 
are applicable for all who neglect the 
Sunday observance in any way. 

Noting that various legislative 
measures have been proposed to keep 
stores closed on Sunday, the Cardi- 
nal went on to say: 

“We have little hope of being able 
to keep Sunday sacred by legislative 
measures. Existing laws requiring the 
observance of Sunday have fallen in- 
to disuse and are often disdainfully 
referred to as ‘blue laws.’ ” What is 
needed more than legislation, the 
Cardinal said, is “a change in the at- 
titude of those who believe in what 
the Lord’s day represents. For large 
numbers the observance of Sunday 
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has been limited to finding the near- 
est church in which Mass may be 
heard in the shortest possible period 
of time.” 

From this punching-the-time-clock 
attitude toward Mass to the missing 
of Mass altogether, we submit, is not 
too great a leap. We agree whole- 
heartedly with the Cardinal that peo- 
ple are not living in the fulness of 
their faith unless they think of Sun- 
day “not merely as a day on which 
we must hear Mass, but as a day 
which we must keep sacred in its en- 
tirety to honor the Lord.” 


This does not mean that on Sun- 
day Catholics are forbidden to enjoy 
innocent recreation. It does not mean 
that Catholics are forbidden to enjoy 
a relaxing vacation. But even during 
their vacation they must never use 
recreation as a handy excuse for 
missing Mass. Further, it means that 
they will want to do something a lit- 
tle more, even on vacation, than to 
give God a hasty half hour on Sun- 
day morning, and then forget about 
Him altogether during the other 2314 
hours on Sunday. Even on vacation 
the family rosary can be said and 
there can be something in the way 
of spiritual reading, along with the 
reverent and prayerful attendance at 
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morning Mass, together with the re- 
ception of Holy Communion. 

This, along with the avoidance of 
unnecessary servile work and unnec- 
essary commercial activity will, in 
the Cardinal’s words “do much to 
restore Sunday to its rightful function 
as a humanizing and sanctifying in- 
fluence in our lives.” 


The Value of Numbers in 
Prayers 


Very often non-Catholics, and 
sometimes even Catholics, raise the 
objection that too much stress is 
placed on the number of times cer- 
tain prayers are supposed to be said 
according to Catholic tradition and 
practice. The suspicion is there that 
Catholics look upon certain numbers 
as having some magical or supersti- 
tious power to sway the heart of 
God. 

Many examples can be given of 
how Catholics do undertake to say 
certain prayers or to perform certain 
spiritual actions a definite number of 
times. Many Catholics make no- 
venas, which means that they say 
certain prayers for nine consecutive 
days, or on a certain day of the week 
for nine consecutive weeks. Many 
have great confidence in the so-called 
“thirty-day prayer.” Then there is 
the practice of receiving Holy Com- 
munion on the nine first Fridays of 
the month. A triduum is a three-day 
period on each day of which special 
prayers are said. 

All sorts of numbers, 9 - 30 - 50 - 
3 and even others have a place at 
one time or another in the prayers of 
Catholics. The question is why? Is it 
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because any of these numbers, or all 
of them, have some secret magical 
value? By no means. 

The primary and essential pur- 
pose for which Catholics set a cer- 
tain number of times for the saying 
of special prayers is to assure them- 
selves of perseverance in prayer. 
Christ told His followers “to pray al- 
ways, and never to grow weary of 
prayer.” Contrary to that command, 
human nature inevitably finds itself 
growing “weary of prayer.” There- 
fore, when a Catholic decides to 
pray for something he needs or 
wants badly, he counteracts the dan- 
ger of giving in to that weariness by 
deciding that he will pray for a 
number of weeks or days or hours 
or even minutes. It is not the exact 
number that is important; it is the 
assurance the number gives that the 
prayers will be continued. 


Custom has sanctioned the use of 
certain numbers as assurance of per- 
severance in prayer because those 
same numbers were used in the Bi- 
ble for the same purpose. For exam- 
ple, Christ fasted for 40 days and 40 
nights before beginning His public 
ministry; so the fasting period of 
Lent consists of 40 days. The apos- 
tles persevered in prayer for nine 
days after the ascension of Christ 
before the Holy Spirit came down 
upon them on the tenth day, Pente- 
cost. Therefore nine days are con- 
sidered a good measure of persever- 
ance in some special prayer. 

In regard to the rosary, with its 
special number of repeated prayers, 
the mother of God herself has fre- 
quently recommended it in private 
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revelations, never as a magical form- 
ula, but as a powerful prayer that 
has a locked-in quality of persever- 
ance, and that keeps the mind fixed 
for a certain period of time on the 
most important spiritual truths ever 
revealed to mankind. 

It is for these reasons that num- 
bers play a part in so many Catholic 
prayers. 


Kitchen Meditations 


Under the above title, Sponsa 
Regis, a monthly publication for sis- 
ters, recently set forth some Scriptur- 
al references which should interest 
our busy housewife readers. For them 
we are indebted to Sister Mary 
Dolores, S.S.J. 

Let the lighting of each kitchen 
fire remind me that, “. . . He hath 
come to cast fire on the earth,” and 
what would He but that it be en- 
kindled? 

As I prepare each dish: the dainty 
and the pungent, the tempting and 
the satisfying, let me not forget that 
“As long as you did it to one of these 
my little ones, you did it to me.” 

Each time I use the simple ingre- 
dient salt, let me reflect, “Let your 
speech be always in grace, seasoned 
with salt that you may know how to 
answer every man.” 

As I prepare the vegetables, rich 
and varied jewels from earth’s bos- 
om, let me remember “Star differeth 
from star in glory.” 

When my platters are arranged 
with delicious meats, tantalizing to 
the eyes, let me recall that “His flesh 
is meat, indeed” to those who eat of 
Him. 
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As I arrange the table with attrac- 
tive dishes let me remember and im- 
itate those women who followed Him 
and “ministered unto Him.” 

After each meal when the others 
leave the table nourished and 
strengthened to continue their work, 
let me say with Mary, “the hungry 
He hath filled with good things.” 

As I plunge my hands into the 
snowy white suds let me recall 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be made as white as snow.” 

During the day when I am granted 
a brief respite from my work, let me 
go to Him Who pleads, “Come to 
Me all you that labor and are bur- 
dened and I will refresh you.” 

As I sink weary and tired into my 
bed at night with my whole body 
aching because I have been gener- 
ous, let me recall that “the Son of 
Man hath not whereon to lay His 
head.” 

And when my last hour comes, let 
me hear from His blessed lips, 
“Come ye blessed of my Father.” 


Who Is a Miser? 


The word, “miser,” is no longer 
used very often, except in private or 
personal feuds and as an expression 
of personal prejudice against an in- 
dividual in the language of our day. 

In fact, very little attention is paid 
to miserliness as a fault or failing 
for the reason that so many of the 
qualities that make a miser have 
come to be looked upon as praise- 
worthy, enviable and deserving of 
imitation. 

“He knows how to make money 
and how to keep it!” is more often 
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said as a tribute to a man than as a 
slur against him. 

Yet miserliness is simply defined 
and is from all viewpoints an unspir- 
itual and unlovely fault. It is defined 
as the vice by which a man loves 
money and possessions for their own 
sake, that is, for the sake of the 
sense of power and achievement and 
self-enlargement that they bring him. 
Modern misers rarely sit in dark cel- 
lars and run their fingers through 
buckets of gold pieces; but they get 
a similar thrill out of clipping their 
coupons, counting up the interest on 
their investments, playing the mar- 
ket for quick gains and getting rich- 
er and richer than their neighbors. 


The distinguishing mark of the 
miser is the fact that his possessions 
become an end in themselves, a 
source of satisfaction and joy apart 
from any use other than personal to 
which they can be put. The million- 
aire who cannot stand the thought 
of ever being less than a millionaire 
is a miser, His joy in being a million- 
aire surpasses every joy he might 
find in using a large part of his mon- 
ey for some good purpose. The man 
who has little, but who dreams of 
becoming rich just for the sake of 
being called rich, is a miser. He is 
not thinking of what he might do 
with money, but of what money will 
do for him. 


It takes a solid Christian to elim- 
inate miserliness from his character 
in a society that bows down in wor- 
ship before “respectable” misers, It 
requires a firm grasp of the Christian 
principles that material possessions 
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are meant to be means to good ends 
and good works; that they are loan- 
ed on a principle of stewardship by 
God; that their possession is always 
accompanied by danger to the soul; 
that they will not be of any use to 
a man when his soul stands before 
God to be judged. 

The famous “profit motive” as an 
incentive to hard work, while natur- 
al and inescapable, will spare a man 
from miserliness only if he modifies 
it in this way: “I work hard to earn 
a profit because the more profit I 
make, the more good I can do.” 

It is to be feared that many would 
have to explain their profit motive 
in this way: “I work hard to make a 
profit because the more money I own, 
the greater I am.” Such persons are 
misers, even though the whole world 
fall down and adore them. 





RULES FOR FEEDING 

A Communion breakfast speaker 
recently told of the time he was to 
give a speech and only three people 
came to hear him because of severe 
weather conditions. When he was 
asked what he should do, an old 
farmer sitting in the front row re- 
plied: 

“Well, I ain't much on speaking, 
but I know if I went down to feed 
my cows, and only three of them 
showed up, Id feed them.” 

After the hour - and - a - half - 
long speech, the farmer again spoke 
up: 
“Like I said, I ain't much on 
speaking, and when I went down to 
feed my cows and only three of them 
showed up, I'd feed them, but I sure 
wouldn’t give them the whole load.” 





Bona Venture 
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THE PRACTICE OF THE LOVE OF JESUS CHRIST 


Chapter I — How Much Jesus Christ Deserves 


Our Love on Account of the Love 
He Showed for Us in His Sufferings 


LL the holiness and perfection 
of a soul consists in loving 
Jesus Christ, our God, our highest 
good and our Saviour. Whoever 
loves Me, says Jesus Himself, will be 
loved by My eternal Father. “The 
Father Himself loves you because 
you have loved Me.” (John 16:27) 
“Some,” says St. Francis de Sales, 
“place perfection in austerity of life, 
others in prayer, others in the fre- 
quentation of the sacraments, others 
in almsgiving; but they deceive them- 
selves: perfection consists in loving 
God with the whole heart.” 
The Apostle writes: “Above all 
. . . have love which is the bond of 
perfection.” (Coloss. 3:14) It is love 
that unites and preserves all the vir- 
tues and makes man perfect. That is 
why St. Augustine said: “Love, and 
do what you please: love God, and 
then do whatever you like: because, 
when a soul loves God, that very love 
teaches it to avoid everything that 
displeases Him and to do everything 
that pleases Him.” 
And does not God indeed merit 
all our love? He has loved us from 
all eternity: “I have loved you with 
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an everlasting love.” (Jer. 31:3) 
“See, O man,” says the Lord, “how 
I have been the first to love you. 
You were not yet in the world, the 
world itself did not exist, and I al- 
ready loved you. As long as I have 
been God I have loved you. As long 
as I have loved myself I have loved 
you.” 


With good reason therefore did 
that little virgin, St. Agnes, retort 
when they presented earthly suitors 
for her hand, “Another lover has 
come before you. Away with you, O 
earthly lovers,” she said, “away with 
you and your pretentions to win my 
love. My God was the first to love 
me; He has loved me for all eternity, 
and so it is only right that I give Him 
all my affections, that I love no one 
else but Him.” 

Seeing that men are drawn by 
gifts, God used gifts to draw them to 
His love. That is why He said: “I 
will draw them by the bonds of 
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Adam, by the bonds of love. (Os. 
11:4) I wish to draw men to love 
Me by those bonds by which men al- 
low themselves to be drawn, that is, 
by the bonds of love.” 


It is indeed for this that God has 
given all His gifts to man. After hav- 
ing given man a soul, endowed with 
imagination, memory, intellect and 
will, and a body with its senses, God 
has created for him heaven and earth 
and so many other things — all for 
the love of man. The heavens, the 
stars, the planets, the seas, the rivers, 
the springs, the mountains, the plains, 
metals, fruits, animals — all these 
He has created for the benefit of 
man, that man might be moved by 
gratitude to love the giver of so many 


gifts. 


“Heaven and earth and all things,” 
says St. Augustine, “bid me love 
You. My Lord, everything I see in 
the world or above the world, every- 
thing speaks to me and exhorts me 
to love You, because everything tells 
me You have made it for love of me. 

Abbot Rancé, founder of the Trap- 
pist monks, whenever he paused in 
his solitude to gaze upon the hills 
and the springs and the birds and the 
flowers and the planets and the heav- 
ens, feJt himself stirred by every one 
of these creatures to love the God 
Who had created them for love of 
him. 


So too, St. Mary Magdalen of Paz- 
zi, whenever she held in her hand a 
beautiful flower, would feel excited 
to love God and would say: “From 
all eternity my Lord has thought of 
creating this flower for love of me.” 
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Thus the flower would become a dart 
of love tenderly wounding her and 
uniting her more closely to God. 


St. Teresa, on the contrary, when 
looking at trees or springs or brooks 
or lakes or meadows, would say all 
these beautiful creatures gently scold- 
ed her for her ingratitude in loving 
so little the Creator Who had made 
them in order to win her love. 


It is also narrated that when a cer- 
tain pious hermit went walking 
through the fields, it seemed to him 
that the blades of grass and the flow- 
ers he encountered on his way would 
scold him for his ingratitude toward 


‘God, and so he would strike them 


with a stick he carried saying: “Ah, 
be quiet, be quiet! You call me un- 
grateful. You tell me that God has 
created you for love of me and still 
I do not love Him. I hear you. Be 
quiet. Stop scolding.” 


UT God was not content with 

giving us all these beautiful 
creatures. In order to win our love 
He gave us His entire self. The eter- 
nal Father has gone so far as to give 
us His own and only Son. “God so 
loved the world as to give His only- 
begotten Son.” (John 3:16) Seeing 
that we were all dead and deprived 
of His grace, what did the eternal 
Father do? For the immense love, 
nay more, as the Apostle says, for 
the too great love He bore us, He 
sent His beloved Son to make satis- 
faction for us and thus restore to us 
the life which sin had taken away. 
“For the too great love wherewith 
He loved us and when we were dead 
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in sin, He made us live in Christ.” 
(Eph. 2:4-5) And giving us His 
Son — Whom He refused to pardon 
that He might pardon us — together 
with Him, He has given us every 
good, His grace, His love, His heav- 
en; for all these gifts are certainly 
less than the gift of His Son. “Who 
did not spare His own Son but de- 
livered Him up for. us all, has He 
not given us all things together with 
Him? (Rom. 8:32) 


And in the same manner the Son, 
for the love He bears us, has given 
Himself entirely to us. “He loved us 
and gave Himself up for us.” (Eph. 
5:2) In order to save us from eter- 
nal death and to make us regain the 
divine grace and the heaven which 
we had lost, He became man and 
clothed Himself in flesh like us: 
“And the Word was made flesh.” 
(John 1:14) 


And so we have the spectacle of 
a God dispossessing Himself: “He 
dispossessed Himself taking the form 
of a servant . . . and in appearance 
He was found as a man.” Behold the 
Lord of the world Who humbled 
Himself to such a degree as to take 
the form of a servant and to submit 
to all the miseries which other men 
endure! 


What astounds us the more is the 
fact that He could have saved us 
without dying and without suffering; 
but no, He chose an afflicted and 
despised life and a bitter and shame- 
ful death, even death on a cross — 
the infamous death reserved for 
criminals; “He humbled Himself, 
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being made obedient unto death, even 
unto the death of the cross.” (Phil. 
2:8) He loved us, and because He 
loved us He gave Himself up to suf- 
fering and shame and to a death more 
painful than any man has ever suf- 
fered on this earth. 


Therefore that great lover of Jesus 
Christ, St. Paul, was led to say: “The 
love of Christ forces us.” (II Cor. 
5:14) The apostle wished to say that 
not so much what Jesus Christ suf- 
fered for us, as the love with which 
He suffered for us, obliges us and, as 
it were, forces us to love Him. 


Let us hear what St. Francis de 
Sales says of the text just cited: “The 
love . . . of Christ forces us.” “To 
know that Jesus, true God, has loved 
us to the point where He suffered 
death for us, even the death of the 
cross, is not this to put our hearts in 
a press and to feel it crush our hearts 
and force from them love with a vio- 
lence as strong as it is sweet?” Ah, 
why do we not then throw ourselves 
upon Jesus crucified to die upon the 
cross with Him Who has willed to 
die there for us? I will hold Him fast 
and I will never let Him go; I will 
die with Him, and I will burn in the 
flames of His love. One and the same 
flame will consume this divine Crea- 
tor and His miserable creature. My 
Jesus gives Himself all to me, and I 
give myself all to Him. I will live 
and die upon His breast; neither 
death nor life shall ever separate me 
from Him. O eternal Love, my soul 
seeks and chooses You eternally! O 
come, Holy Spirit and inflame our 
hearts with Your love! To love or to 
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die. To die to every other love, to 
live to that of Jesus. O Saviour of 
our souls, make us sing forever: 
“Live Jesus Whom I love! I love 
Jesus Who lives for ever and ever!” 

Such was the love of Jesus for 
men that it made Him long for the 
hour of His death that He might give 
them a proof of the love He bore 
them. “I have a baptism wherewith 
I am to be baptized, and how I am 
straitened until it be accomplished!” 
(Luke 12:50) “I am to be baptized 
with My own blood, and how I long 
for the hour of My passion to come 
quickly that man may see the love 
I bear him!” 


T. JOHN, writing of that night in 

which Jesus began His passion, 
says: “Jesus, knowing that His hour 
was come that He should pass out of 
this world to the Father, having 
loved His own . . . He loved them 
unto the end.” (John 13:1) The Re- 
deemer called that hour His hour, 


because the hour of His death was 
the hour of His desires; it was then 
He wished to give to men the final 
proof of His love, dying for them 
upon a cross, consumed with anguish. 

Who has ever been able to induce 
a God to die as a condemned crim- 
inal upon a gallows between two 
thieves with such debasement to His 
divine majesty? “Who has done 
this?” demands St. Bernard. And he 
answers: “Love has done it, forget- 
ful of dignity.” 


Ah, how love, when it wants to 
make itself known, goes looking for, 
not what is befitting its dignity, but 
what is best calculated to manifest it 
to the beloved! Good reason then 
had St. Francis of Paola, at the sight 
of the crucifix, to exclaim: “O love! 
O love!” In the same way we too can 
learn to be completely won over by 
love, while we look at Jesus on the 
cross; we too can learn to say sin- 
cerely: “O love! O love!” 








LIGUORIAN BINDERS 


We have had hard-cover binders made to order for holding 12 copies 
of THE LIGUORIAN in a single volume. Anyone can insert the issues in the 
binder. Those who preserve their copies of THE LiGuorIAN for reference will 
find the binders very handy, with the index always at the end of the December 
issue. Order binders from THe LiGcuoriaNn, Liguori, Mo., at $2.50 each. 
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OOK REVIEWS 


Thomas Tobin, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN 
be purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the 


book in that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further 
information. 


John XXIII Comes to the Vatican 
Rev. Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. 
No pope in modern times has so captured the hearts of 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike as has Pope John XXIII. By 
his choice of a name that dated back many centuries he in- 
dicated that he was to bring a new spirit to the papacy. 
Intensely human he simply exudes an atmosphere of char- 
@ ity that loves the individual person as an individual. Since 
his coronation several sketches of his life have appeared. 
The present book catches the spirit of the new pope by tell- 
ing some of the facts and stories from his earliest days until 
the first few days of his pontificate. The photographs reveal 
the grandeur of the office as well as the humanity of the 

Italian peasant who became pope. 
(Robert M. McBride, $3.95) 


The Tales Christ Told April Oursler Armstrong 
April Oursler Armstrong continues the work of bringing 
the Christ of the Gospels into contact with modern man and 
woman which was begun by her father, the late Fulton 
Oursler. In this book she seeks to clarify the parables that 
Christ used. She does this by explaining within the frame- 
work of Christ's own age and customs the comparisons used 
by Christ as well as suggesting similar comparisons that 6 
might be more intelligible to the modern reader. As an ex- 
ample, those who passed by the man lying injured on the 
road are compared to the modern man who will rush away 
from the scene of an accident so as not to be bothered to 
serve as a witness. Forty of the parables of Christ are very 
well presented to the reader. 
(Doubleday and Co., $3.95) 
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Doctor Zhivago Boris Pasternak 


No book in recent years has caused as much discussion 
as the novel by Boris Pasternak. It has led the Best Sellers 
lists for some time; it was printed against the wishes of the 
Russians; its author was not allowed to accept the Nobel 
prize awarded him for his novel. It is, indeed, remarkable 
that a book so strongly critical of the soviet revolution and 
regime, so positive in its vindication of the rights of the in- 
dividual against total encasement by the state could ever 
be written by a modern Russian citizen and that its publica- 
tion was even projected in Russia. 

Doctor Zhivago, a physician and poet, lives through the 
period of the Communist Revolution after the First World 
War until the early 1940's. Like many Russians, he was 
highly hopeful of the revolution as a violent protest against 
the tyranny of the Czars. But he found that the promised 
freedom never materialized. The chains binding the individ- 
uals remained; only the men who locked the bonds were 
different. A change in masters did not ease the burdens of 
the slavery. 

Boris Pasternak writes in the tradition of the great Russian 
novelists such as Tolstoi and Dostoevski. The Russian novel 
features much philosophy, more religion, and a complicated 
dramatis personae who all manage to meet each other and 
influence each other's life. It is too early to say whether this 
is a great novel by its own merits, or whether the circum- 
stances surrounding its appearance have given it an im- 
portance that it does not merit. The opinion of this reader is 
that it will take its place in literary history as a good Rus- 
sian novel. 

(Pantheon, $5.00) 








Lunacy and Letters G. K. Chesterton 
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Dorothy Collins, longtime secretary of Chesterton, has 
selected 38 essays from the weekly column that appeared in 
the Daily News in the ten years prior to 1911. These essays 
have never been published in book form and belong to the 
same period in which the essays included in Tremendous 
Trifles and Alarms and Discursions were written. They show 
the genius of G. K. C. in his ability to express profound 
truths in a simple way and to expose the fallacies behind 
so many modern fancies. The timeless essays, both of the 
sense and nonsense variety, have been included. Chester- 
ton is still our contemporary who has much to offer us. 

(Sheed and Ward, $3.00) 
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Played by Ear _ Daniel A. Lord, SJ. 
i e Charming autobiography of the priest of teen-agers. 


($ .95) 


i Selected Easter Sermons of St. Augustine 

Philip T. Weller, S.T.D. 

) The restoration of the old Easter Vigil service makes par- 

: ticularly valuable the sermons that St. Augustine preached 

at these services in his own day. He understands full well 

the meaning of these ceremonies as sacramental representa- @ 
tions of our own death to sin and our resurrection to life with 

Christ. The editor, Father Philip T. Weller, has chosen some 

of the sermons of St. Augustine that emphasize the spiritual 

| significance of these mysteries. 


(B. Herder, $4.95) 


Woman of the Pharisees Francois Mauriac 
@ Psychological novel by the French Academician. 
($ .75) 
Christ and the Christian R. W. Gleason, S.J. 


Father Robert W. Gleason, S.J., chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Theology at Fordham University, is making his 
mark as one of the best spiritual writers of our times. He 
combines deep theological knowledge, knowledge of our 
contemporary needs with a facility of expression. His pre- 
vious book, The World to Come, presented the last things @ 
to his readers; this book explains the role of Christ in the 
life of the Christian. An introductory chapter explains vari- 
ous new emphases in current spiritual doctrine; the subse- 
quent chapters point out some areas in which the Christian 
must imitate Christ. A writer well worth reading. 


(Sheed and Ward, $3.00) 





My Beloved Mother Catherine Thomas 
@ Humorous and human story of a Carmelite nun. 


($ .75) 


Friendship with Christ | Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 
Sr. M. Carina, O.P., translator 
A ten-day retreat based on charity for Christ by the well- 
known French Redemptorist author. There are three medita- 
tions and one spiritual reading given for each day. Inspira- e 
tional and practical for a retreat, day of recollection or 
meditation. 
(Newman, $3.50) 
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Short Dictionary of Catholicism 


C. H. Bowden 


6 Brief explanations of points of Catholic doctrine, practice 


and history. Good. 


(Philosophical Library, $2.75) 


BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 









MOST POPULAR 

(Not necessarily approved. Rom- 

an numeral indicates a moral rat- 

ing according to categories used in 

general list.) 

Doctor Zhivago (IIa)—Pasternak 

Exodus (IIb)—Uris 

The Ugly American (1)—Leder- 
er & Burdick 

From the Terrace (III)—O’Hara 

Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris (I)— 
Gallico 

Lady L (IIa)—Gary 

The Devil in Bucks County (III) 
—Schiddel 

Tenderloin (IIb)—Adams 

Around the World with Auntie 
Mame (IIb)—Dennis 

Nine Coaches Waiting (I)— 
Stewart 

Henderson the Rain King (IIb)— 
Bellow 

The Watch That Ends the Night 
(Ila)—MacLennan 

Lolita (IV)—Nabokov 











I. Suitable for general reading: 
Saints and Ourselves: Third Series 
—Caraman 
Heroes of God—Daniel-Rops 
Something Shared—Fenner 
The Last Nine Days of the Bis- 
marck—Forester 
Danger, Marines at Work!—Fuller 
Rain and the Feast of the Stars— 
Hatsumi 
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The Dress Doctor—Head & Ard- 
more 

The Big Red Schoolhouse— 
Hechinger 

Letter of Marque—Hepburn 

Rome Eternal—Horgan 

D-Day: The Sixth of June, 1944— 
Howarth 

The Woman God Loved—Kittler 

Demon of the North—Knott 

Main Street, U.S.S.R.—Levine 

My First Seventy Years—Madeleva 

Before I Forget—Marcosson 

The Third Statue—Martin 

A Long Way From Missouri— 
McBride 

The Leaf and the Flame—Parton 

The Silent Voyage—Pattinson 

The Secret Project of Sigurd 
O’Leary—Quigley 

My Russian Journey—Rau 

Storm in the Village—Read 

Living in State—Russell 

The Privilege Was Mine— 
Schakovsky 

Friendly Enemies—Stevenson 

Below the Tide—Tremayne 

The King’s War—Wedgwood 

Handel—W einstock 

A Few Quick Ones—Wodehouse 

Madame de Lafayette—Wright 


II. Suitable only for adults: 
A. Because of advanced style and 
contents: 
Spinster—Ashton-Warner 
What Dr. Spock Didn’t Tell Us— 
Atkinson 
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Devil by the Sea—Bawden 

St. Petersburg—Biely 

Now or Never—Blanton & Gordon 
A Change of Heart—Butor 


Dear and Glorious Physician— 
Caldwell 

The Rise and Fall of Society— 
Chodorov 

The Unanointed—Chinn 

To Appomattox—Davis 

The Movement of World Revolu- 
tion—Dawson 

Eight Days—Fielding 

The Seesaw Log—Gibson 

The Land Beyond the Mountains— 
Giles 

Mrs. Panopoulis—Jenkins 

The Sawbwa and His Secretary— 
Lee 

My Fathers and I—Linklater 

Cricket Smith—Linkletter 

The Politician—Longstreet 

Cave of Ice—Mortimer 

Mrs. Christopher—Myers 

The Bronze Christ—Nagayo 

Looking Up—Needham & Taylor 

A Commodity of Dreams— 
Nemerov 

Comrade Venka—Nilin 

The Lion and the Rose—Oliver 

High Carnival—Pugh 

Saturday Evening Post Stories, 1958 

If the Mirror Break—Rezac 

Flying Tiger—Scott 

The Crown and the Cross— 
Slaughter 

Starke Parade—Starke 

The Natural Science of Stupidity— 
Tabori 

Mind Out of Time—Tonks 

Four Stories—Undset 

The Last Day of Lincoln—Van 
Doren 

Herbert Hoover and the Great 
Depression—Warren 

Love and the Caribbean—Waugh 

Tidings—W iechert 
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The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot— 
Wilson 


. Because of immoral incidents which 


do not, however, invalidate the 
book as a whole: 

Cone of Silence—Beaty 

The Journey of Tao Kim Nam— 
Bosse 

Trumbull Park—Brown 

Miracle of San Jaime—Cantwell 

Cadenza—Cusack 

Acres of Afternoon—Deal 

Mountolive—Durrell 

Alas, Babylon—Frank 

Tell Me, Stranger—Flood 

A Shot in the Dark—Garnett 

A Girl Named Tamiko—Kirkbride 

Satan and Cardinal Campbell— 
Marshall 

The Burning Air—Mirabelli 

The Return—Mitgang 

The Reunion—Molloy 

Monsieur Moliére—O’Shaughnessy 

Dara the Cypriot—Paul 

The Kingdom Under the Sea— 
Queffelec 

The Typhoon’s Eye—Schoyer 

The Sword and the Promise— 
Siegel 

The Spring Dance—Trembler 

The Scarlet Feather—Van Every 


III. Permissible for the discriminat- 


ing adult: 
High Are the Mountains—Closs 
The Breeze from Camelot—Delmar 
The Great Oildorado—Dolson 
Harrison High—Farris 
The Sensualists—Hecht 
The Fig Tree—Menen 
Warriors of God—Nigg 
Gods and Men—Parkes 
The Great Prince Died—Wolfe 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 
Love and Money—Clad 


The Fugitives—Gutwillig 
The Birthday Boy—Hine 
Miss America—Stern 
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LUCID\ 1/ INTERVALS 





The dentist went 
down the street to try 
to collect something 
on a bill a patient 

had owed him for six 
months. It was for a new set of den- 
tures. 

When the dentist returned to his of- 
fice he was angry. 

“Miss Brown,” he said to his as- 
sistant, “that cheat not only wouldn’t 
pay anything on his bill, but he had 
the unmitigated gall to gnash my own 
teeth at me!” 





Nine-year-old Peter had been paw- 
ing over a stationer’s stock of greeting 
cards for a long time when a clerk 
asked him, “Can I help you find what 
you’re looking for, son? Birthday card? 
Get-well card? Anniversary congratu- 
lations to your mother and dad?” 

“Not exactly,” said the little boy, 
shaking his head. Then wistfully, “You 
got anything in the line of blank report 
cards?” 


Machinist 
e 


Johnny: Sister, why does it rain? 

Sister: God makes it rain so things 
will grow. If it did not rain we would 
have no crops, no apples, no flowers. 

Johnny: Then why does it rain on 
the sidewalk? 


Sister: What is the most important 


thing to do before going to confes- 
sion? 


Pupil: Look under the curtain and 
see if there are feet. 
Missionary Catechist 
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Doctor: I’ve examined you quite 
thoroughly, Sam, and I can’t seem to 
find the basic cause of your illness. 
However, it might be due to drinking. 

Sam: Well, I can understand that 
all right, Doc. Ill just come back 
some time when you're sober. 

e 

A very fat man 
asked the doctor to 
prescribe for a com- 
plaint, which he de- 
clared was sleeping 
with his mouth open. 

“Sir,” said the doctor, “your disease 
is incurable. Your skin is too short, 


so that when you shut your eyes your 
mouth opens.” 





“Why did you tear the back part 
out of that new book?” asked the long- 
suffering wife of the absentminded 
doctor. 

“Excuse me, dear,” said the famous 
surgeon, “the part you speak of was 
labelled ‘Appendix’ and I took it out 
without thinking.” 





FILE 18 
You'll never find a worse patient 
than when you are nursing a 
grudge. 
e 
Never refer to another person 
as a perfect idiot because nobody 
is perfect. 
e 
Question: What on earth are 
you doing for heaven’s sake? 
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Amongst 


Many readers tell us that when 
they receive their copy of THE LI- 
GUORIAN they turn at once to the 
pages of the READERS RETORT 
department to see from whom and 
from where we are receiving criticism 
and expression of disagreement. 


We give space in each month’s is- 
sue to letters from our readers not 
merely to print the criticism or praise 
we receive but for a number of other 
reasons. 


The letters that are sent to us help 
establish a personal contact between 
the editors and the readers of the 
magazine, without which our work 
of writing and publishing would be 
a rather cold, lifeless and tasteless 
affair. 


The letters in READERS RE- 
TORT help also to keep up a kind 
of family spirit amongst the readers 
of THE LIGUORIAN because expres- 
sions of opinion honestly made by 
the members of any particular group 
ordinarily serve as a basis of better 
understanding and as a means of 
drawing the members of the group 
into a greater unity. 


Ordinarily we send a personal reply 
to letters that are written to us — a 
task that is handled by four of the 
editors at Liguori. Sometimes the edi- 
tors take a packet of letters with them 


Ourselves 


when they go out to preach a mission 
or retreat, and they write their replies 
during the off-hours between preach- 
ing and hearing confessions. 


Every letter, before it is printed in 
the magazine, has received a personal 
reply from one of the editors. Some- 
times it may take two weeks or longer 
to send an answer to a letter we re- 
ceive because of our schedule of writ- 
ing, preaching and other work. 


Letters which bear no signature 
and address cannot, of course, re- 
ceive a personal reply, and we do 
not publish them unless we believe 
that their publication and our answer 
will be helpful to the writer and to 
our readers, 


A challenge in a letter like — “I 
dare you to print this!” — is no 
guarantee of publication in READ- 
ERS RETORT, whether the letter is 
signed or not. 


Of course, by far the greater num- 
ber of letters we receive cannot be 
published in READERS RETORT 
because of lack of space. But we 
want to let our readers and WRIT- 
ERS know that we are grateful for 
the time and effort they spend in 
writing the letters and notes of crit- 
cism, suggestion, praise and thanks 
which we receive every day. 





PAMPHLETS ON MARRIAGE 


Special Package Offer $1.00 


These Twelve Titles Are Included 
in the Package 


For Mothers Who Don't Like Children 
How To Settle Family Quarrels 

Do You Worry about Supporting Future Children? 
How To Be Good Parents 

Purity and Impurity in Marriage 

Are You Delinquent Parents? 

How To Give Sex Instructions 

Why Your Family Needs Religion 

The Secret of Successful Marriage 
What Is a Baby? 

Why Is Birth Control Wrong? 

Mother! The Child You Lost Is a Saint! 





CASH MUST BE SENT WITH ORDER 
We Pay Postage 


LIGUORIAN PAMPHLETS 


Liguori, Missouri 




















